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EDITORIALS 


IDESPREAD expectation centered around 

the Consultative Assembly of the two 
Associations and the two life work fellow- 
ships, meeting of which, held at Delaware 
Water Gap, is reported elsewhere in this issue. 
The careful discussions of this meeting and the 
remarkable spirit of Christian tolerance and co- 
operation which prevailed in it are a vindication, 
if such were needed, of the ability of students in 
the different Councils to deal with momentous is- 
sues and bring them to wise conclusions. Con- 
cerning several points under consideration it 
would have been easy for less experienced people 
or those of superficial Christian consecration to 
have been swept off their feet by specious argu- 
ments. Without forgetting the ideal of a united 
student movement in organization, they came to 
see how in reality we now have a student move- 
ment united in purpose and in spirit and they 
made practical suggestions leading us on to the 
next step. 





HE proposal of the Committee of Eight, 
unannounced until the Consultative As- 
sembly had finished its work, for a great 
national student convention on the Chris- 
tian Way of Life in December, 1925, will be wide- 
ly discussed and, we prophesy, heartily welcomed. 
As indicated by a letter published in the May IN- 
TERCOLLEGIAN many students in different parts of 
the nation had already been led toward such a 
proposal. Every one seems to have felt, after In- 
dianapolis, that a convention of the sort should 
be held under the auspices of the Council of Chris- 
tian Associations. One of the advantages of such 
a gathering will be to dramatize in the most ef- 
fective way what was very evident in the conclu- 
sions of the Consultative Assembly, namely, that 
many steps have already been taken through the 
C. C. A. to build up the united student movement 
of our dreams. 





=| OT long ago summer meant 
among Student “Movers. 
years, however, our 
Summer Count” has been taken seriously. 
For many of our members it will count greatly 
toward student comprehension of and participa- 
tion in the Christian Way of Life. The June con- 
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ferences now are not simply the end of a year but 
for many the spring-board into Labor and Social 
Service Groups, and various Pilgrimages. 

Perhaps most important of all will be those 
who will represent us at the General Committee 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation. 
These ten students and secretaries have been 
selected after the most careful process of nomina- 
tion and conference. They will be followed by 
our prayers. We shall eagerly await their fall 
report. Messrs. Barnes, Thompson, Campbell, 
Shultz and Porter have been chosen by our Na- 
tional Council and the C. C. A. as the representa- 
tives of the men’s side of our student Movement. 
We shall count upon their help, and that of the 
five Y. W. C. A. representatives, in making the 
World’s Student Christian Federation a more liv- 
ing reality. After all, the Federation is today a 
Student League of Nations. 


Congress and Japan 


Aimy} O we approve the action of Congress in 
Pa eM os forbidding the immigration of Japanese? 
eas Most of the readers of this paper will, we 

hope, have long since registered an un- 
hesitating No. It is clearly unwise at the present 
time to permit an unrestricted number of laborers 
from the Orient to migrate to our shores. Prej- 
udice against them is so strong and their stand- 
ards of living and background are so different 
from those of the masses of Americans that a few 
hundred thousand of them in the Pacific, Coast 
states would breed strife and complicate our 
racial problems, already too numerous and acute. 
Perhaps the Gentlemen’s Agreement opened the 
door for other nations to say whom we should ad- 
mit to our shores. The Japanese government and 
its representative here may, too, have been in- 
judicious in sending communications which could 
be construed as an attempt to dictate to the Unit- 
ed States. This is, however, about the best that 
can be said for Congress. 

As opposed to the action of Congress the con- 
siderations are overwhelming. The Gentlemen’s 
Agreement has probably worked more efficiently 
in restricting Japanese immigration than has our 
exclusion act in keeping out the Chinese. Cer- 
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tainly the Senate took the worst way of disown- 
ing it. It could have been quietly modified or ab- 
rogated by diplomacy, if that were deemed wise. 
Moreover, no great harm would have been done 
to the Pacific Coast in applying the quota pre- 
scribed in the bill to all peoples, from Asia as well 
as Europe. Less than two hundred Japanese a 
year would be admitted under it, fewer probably 
than will slip by our immigration authorities un- 
der the proposed law. Certainly the Senate, 
which shares so largely in the conduct of our for- 
eign relations, could scarcely have chosen a more 
ungracious or insulting way of deciding the 
question than the one which it took. It has 
threatened the achievement of the Washington 
Conference, and what is still worse, it has acted 
with rudeness toward a people with whom our re- 
lutions, once strained, were in a fair way to be- 
come unreservedly friendly. Our Senate has cer- 
tainly not yet learned to act in a Christian or a 
wise way. It is to be hoped that all readers of 


this paper will write their senators, if they have 
not already done so, and that they will also write 
the White House urging that the President either 
veto the bill or find some way to a settlement 
which is both just and acceptable to the Japanese 
people. 


What Do You Mean—Revolt? 





os STHERE is a spirit abroad today which those 
a. . who are concerned with the future of re- 
ae, | ligion or who aspire to do religious work 

themselves would do well to study with 
care, both in order to give some account for it, 
and to surmise, if that is possible, what its con- 
sequences may be. It can best be described by 
comparing it with its opposites. It represents the 
spirit of the humming-bird rather than that of the 
honey bee and its hive. It is more interested in 
the assertion of personal rights and opinions than 
it is in the encouragement of the collective co- 
operative action. Its influence is centrifugal 
rather than centripetal. Because of its baneful 
character those who are affected by it find them- 
selves lending each other mutual hindrance in- 
stead of mutual aid. It tends to be schismatic and 
devisive, tearing down rather than building up 
the fellowship, and in its more malignant forms 
takes “hate your friends” to be the corollary of 
“love your enemies.” 

If the Christian spirit means anything it means 
the exact antithesis of this. It is a spirit ever 
working toward unity—toward a common life 
within which those who share in it realize the 
values of the Kingdom. It is essentially the spirit 
of the hive. In such a relationship the word 
“rights” has no place. It seems probable that 
“rights” have nothing to do with Christianity. 
But “duty” has everything to do with it. There 
is the duty of building up this fellowship of the 
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followers of Jesus—what Paul called the Body 
of Christ. Make that your test. Apply it to all 
schemes and movements. Do they or do they not 
contribute to the strengthening and revitalizing 
of the sense of mutual purpose and corporate mis- 
sion among those whose faith is in God through 
Jesus Christ? If they do not, they are none of 
His. They may have their day of popularity, they 
may make their flair, but in the long run they will 
retard rather than hasten the coming of the King- 
dom, no matter how ideal their aims or moral 
their influences. 

Let those to whom sustained co-operative ac- 
tion is irksome pause before despairing of it. Let 
them not imagine that victory will be secure any 
sooner if at the first smell of powder they break 
away and start a small guerilla warfare of their 
own. Let them consider first whether they are 
willing to pay the price of claiming the movement 
they are now in for whatever vision of the Truth 
God may have given them, and also whether their 
own souls can be purged of self-esteem and egoism 
until they have undergone the self-discipline in- 
volved in such an effort. 

Also let them examine the word “revolt.” It 
is just now a blessed word. There is supposed to 
be something sacrosanct about it when applied to 
students. This is doubtiess due to the fact that 
we have been informed that students in other 
lands are in revolt. Hence an instant passion for 
revolt a la mode. Against what? Why every- 
body who isn’t a student, of course. Cultivate 
kindly sentiments toward the students in Siam, 
but avoid all appearance of good-will towards 
graduates in America. If five years out they are 
suspect, if ten years out they are dangerous. To 
be middle aged is to be damned. 

Now I suspect a revolt is the last thing in the 
world Jesus set out to achieve. As an end in it- 
self it is fatuous and absurd. No revolt for the 
sake of revolt will procure anything except the 
derision of posterity. Seek Truth and apply it. 
If we do that future historians may describe the 
consequences as a revolution in human life, but 
from our own standpoint the revolution will be 
incidental. Where changes of permanent value 
to society are achieved the concern of the partici- 
pant has been for the realization of the new and 
not the revolt from the old. To onlookers there 
may appear to be a revolt, but such as there is 
occurs as an unavoidable by-product and never 
as an end in itself. 

Those who will pay the price of sustained co- 
operative effort; who are ingenious to discover 
ways of promoting the spirit of unity in the 
Christian fellowship and to devise forms of or- 
ganization that will accurately reflect this unity; 
who are more concerned with nourishing the Body 
than making a parade of the part they play in 
its economy—of such as these will the Kingdom 
be builded. 
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Idealism and Pragmatism as Interpreters of Religion 
By W. Walter Ludwig 


UTTING idealism and 
pragmatism at the task of 
interpreting religion is like 

bringing in the German cook to 
help the French maid serve tea. 
One is certain to get along bet- 
ter without the other. Religion 
is at home with idealism. In an 
absolute or modified sense, with 
a spiritual or ethical meaning, 
religion tends to be idealistic. 
But in the hands of pragmatism, religion is 
a good term. gone wrong, to which, accord- 
ing to the idealist, one of two things may 
happen: either its distinctive idealistic content 
may be heightened by the pragmatist in the 
malicious expectation that the inseparable twins 
will perish together, like the baby thrown out 
with the bath: or else religion is “reduced” to a 
socially-conditioned experience process in which 
its distinctive meanings vanish. But since both 
philosophies have had something to say about re- 
ligion and tend to meet in a territory of social ex- 
periences with which religion is certainly con- 
cerned, there is profit in seeking an answer to the 
question of what in religion idealism and prag- 
matism are the interpreters and how far their 
interpretations meet the needs of modern life. 


W. W. Ludwig 


Idealism and Religion 


Idealism expects of religion the idea of God. It 
does not of course dictate the form which this 
idea shall take. God may be the Omniscient 
Being, unlimited, possessing absolute experience 
and thought, and sufficient unto himself.1 He 
may be the Higher Mind who sees the whole of 
the drama at once and to whom no phenomenon 
is new. Less speculatively and more functionally, 
God is our Father. But God as the indwelling 
moral genius of a people? or as the cosmos 30cial- 
ly conceived,’ idealism does not recognize as a re- 
ligious idea. While such concepts may function 
significantly, an Ideal Being must have plans and 
aims which are real to him and not simply the 
summary values which we gratuitously postulate 
of him. A Higher Mind is aware of values of 
which we are unaware, or only vaguely aware. 
God enjoys experiences in which we do not par- 
ticipate or only partially participate, but which 
we must come to know and share with him. 

To say that there is a realm of ideal experience 
or reality into which we may fully enter, is to 


1 Royce; 2 





Stanton Coit; 3 Ames. 


state a religious idea, one which follows from the 
concept of an Ideal Being. A good king wills a 
good reign and a heavenly Father wills a king- 
dom of heaven—on earth. To be sure, man is 
dissatisfied with things as they are and con- 
templates things as they might be ideally. And he 
has the impulse and capacity for making what is, 
better. But would he have that impulse unless 
the better already existed? Idealism points out 
that just as “we have an appetite for sugar be- 
cause sugar exists,” so we hunger and thirst after 
the ideal because the ideal really exists. 


Wherefore, idealism approves the contempla- 
tive aspects of religion. To every pedagogue 
urging activity and books, the reply of the boy 
Wordsworth is the source of perennial despair: 


“Nor less I deem that there are powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress; 
That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness. 


Think you, ’mid all this mighty sum 
Of things forever speaking, 

That nothing of itself will come 
But we must still be seeking?” 


Worship is the alternate of work. It is just 
plain sense and sound economy to appreciate 
God’s part, contemplate His plan, and invite those 
attitudes indispensable for knowing his mind and 
sharing His purpose. 

When it is urged that this passive aspect of re- 
ligion has tended to deaden moral effort, idealism 
replies that ideal values quicken and fire effort. 
Given God and the obligation to understand and 
carry out His plan, we have that which lends 
doggedness to religion. It is said that a Lama of 
Thibet could not understand why westerners 
should spend their time climbing high mountains, 
until some one explained that there is a religion 
of mountain climbers—people. who go around 
climbing high mountains. “Oh,” he said, “If it’s 
their religion, that’s different.” Idealism gives 
fidelity to religion, a “holding on” because “it is 
the will of God.” The ideal is self-commending. 
It is independent of the multitude of counsels. Its 
typical attitude when occasion demands is that of 
Luther, “Here I stand; I can do no other.” Or of 
St. Joan, “I am alone, I am always alone; but my 
voices do not lie.” 


The Pragmatist Disagrees 


To the pragmatist all this is quite indigestible. 
Even in less absolutistic manifestations than 
those just cited, the pragmatist objects to ideal- 
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ism because it tends to inject emotion into what 
ought to be a reasoned process. It invites certain 
bodily postures, gestures of the soul, which con- 
firm the idealist in his position when he should be 
open to reasonable and thoughtful cooperation. 
Men come to endow their ideal with apocalyptic 
necessity long after it has been shown to be rub- 
bish—at least fruitless of controlling or enrich- 
ing life. And their ideal tends to become coerci- 
tive. “History proves what a dangerous thing it 
has been for men, when they try to impose their 
will upon other men, to think of themselves as 
special instruments and organs of deity. The 
danger is equally great when an a@ priori reason 
is substituted for a divine providence. They 
(truths of pure reason) evade the logic of experi- 
ence, only to become, in the phrase of a recent 
writer, the spoil of a ‘logic of fanaticism.’ 
Weapons forged in the smithy of the absolute be- 
come brutal and cruel when confronted by merely 
human resistance.””! 

But pragmatism is not only critical. It aims at 
a more truthful interpretation of experience than 
idealism has given. It believes it has this in the 
concept of growth which comes from “ideas de- 
veloped relevant to the crises of life, influential in 
dealing with these crises, and tested by the assist- 
ance they afford.” In contrast with idealistic 
growth into a more perfect knowledge of and 
participation in an objective, ideal world, prag- 
matic growth involves the discovery of more and 
richer meanings in experience and an increased 
control over the process of growth. The process 
must be social because if the growth be anti- 
social the individual will be shut from certain 
experiences and therefore from certain mean- 
ings. Thus prison walls close about the criminal 
even when he is at large. 

It is in this matter of change and growth that 
pragmatism is vindicated by modern science. 
Plato believed that reality does not change; Aris- 
totle, that while there is a periodic change of 
earthly combinations, the heavenly forms or 
species do not change. But the change of modern 
science is different. Darwin showed that the 
species themselves change, and we do not know 
where the change is going. To repeat the old 
saw, we are however, “on our way” and should 
be satisfied that we have a general direction for 
growth. We no longer move in a labyrinth but 
along a lane. 

The consequences of this are plain. There is 
no aim, end, fixed and set up in advance, toward 
which the process is heading. Idealism is Aristo- 
telian, not Darwinian, change. Even the idea of 
a “beloved community” or “Christian character” 
may lack content or warp the process by our own 
predilections. Ends set up in advance are dis- 


1 Dewey “German Philosophy and Politics.” 


carded and with them a Determiner of Destiny 
guiding the process from the outside. Yet in 
seeking the most fruitful meanings from exper- 
ience and increasing control over the process of 
growth, pragmatism is kept from being teleolog- 
ically absurd. 


Facing God 


But suppose we think of God not as extrinsic to 
but intrinsic with the life process; not as an ab- 
solute experience to be shared or as a divine 
helmsman steering toward the harbor of his 
choice, but as co-working with men toward ends 
which he and they mutually agree upon and strive 
for. Moral ends, then, must not a priori be real- 
ized. Yet if they are to be realized, man’s co- 
operation is desperately needed. Apart from man, 
God can do nothing. And man needs God as the 
purposeful intelligence that comprehends the 
complexity of the process and in cooperation 
with whom man projects the most urgent ends. 
It has been one of the tasks of religion to produce 
men who challenge the evil in the process, who 
believe that step by step, piecemeal, growth may 
be swallowed up in catastrophe unless some men 
leap ahead to the avowal of good which less pen- 
etrating spirits must reckon with when they set 
up their intermediate ends. What, for example, 
will pragmatism say to those who take the ab- 
solute stand on war or recommend even the out- 
lawry of war? These are positions which the 
pragmatist may support but to which his method 
does not necessarily conduce. Idealism has prvu- 
duced those who like Rostand’s Chanticleer, crow 
while still it is dark. Unfortunately, sun-up has 
often brought disillusionment. But can pragma- 
tism, with its surer method, give a transverse 
judgment when the counsels of the multitude and 
the interests of the status quo are calling for an 
opportunistic opinion? It is safer to listen to the 
counsels of men rather than the voice of God. And 
one would rather be wrong with many men than 
right with some gods. But there is still a need 
for the prophet and the kind of living that is true 
to the prophet’s insight. That philosophy will 
serve us best which can meet such needs. 


Guilty 


| ee cut my neighbor’s throat; 
My neighbor’s gold I never stole; 
I never spoiled his house and land; 
But God have mercy on my soul! 


For I am haunted night and day 
By all the deeds I have not done; 
O unattempted loveliness! 
O costly valor never won! 
MARGUERITE WILKINSON. 
—From The Christian Century 
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International Universities 
By Ralph H. Bevan 


misery are due to the colos- 

sal wastes of war and de- 
moralization. If all are to have 
as much as possible, nations and 
classes, instead of pulling apart 
for destruction, must pull to- 
gether for production. The 
grand need is to apply to peoples 
and classes the tried means to 
the liveliest co-operation. That 
is the tested surgery for war and the H. C. L. 
And friendship is the tried and matchless motive 
to team-work. It has been proved by ages of act- 
ual trial. Friendship has induced the greatest co- 
operative sacrifices known. The tested surgery, 
then, both for war and high living costs, is the 
formation of strong national and class friend- 
ships. 

Obviously, however, classes and peoples cannot 
become warm friends as a whole. Nor can they 
do so through their present rulers. These are too 
old. Nor have they any opportunity for pro- 
longed intimacy even when their terms of office 
are lengthy. To form firm attachments men must 
be young and associate closely for years. How, 
then, can nations and classes become friends who 
will pull mightily together? Solely through their 
future leaders chumming in international univer- 
sities. Or if there is any other way, the writer 
has yet, though he has discussed possibilities for 
years, gratefully to hear it suggested. Are not 
cosmopolitan institutions for the fraternizing of 
prospective world statesmen the peerless means 
to the most powerful national and class friend- 
ships? Such universities promise unequalled 
abundance for all. 


Tis world-wide H. C. L. and 








R. H. Bevan 


International Schools of Statesmanship 


As to the nature of the proposed universities, 
nations can form friendships solely by represen- 
tation. Our professional schools of statesman- 
ship, then, for the cultivation of such attach- 
ments, should offer opportunities of a kind to 
draw as well as qualify, world representatives. 
They ought to provide the best training in all 
subjects likely to appeal to the most public- 
spirited and able youths. Law, especially inter- 
national history, languages, ethics, economics, 
the social and political sciences, sound religious 
philosophy, etc.—all should be in the curriculum. 

The professional training urged for statesmen 
ought also to include broadening travel in the 
vacations. Part of these, however, as in the great 
English universities, might be devoted to study. 


Study could well be assigned largely to vacations 
in institutions of world sociability. Thus might 
terms be the freer for a very vigorous social life. 
Communion for years—and nothing less than that 
—can make youthful leaders, and the nations to 
be represented by them, true friends concerned in 
each others’ happiness and who will work might- 
ily together for the welfare of all. 

The universities advocated must enjoy the pres- 
tige of government backing. For the fact to be 
first borne in mind is that peoples can develop 
effectual friendships through their leaders alone. 
The proposed institutions, then, should be of a 
nature to attract prospective statesmen. They 
should present the highest honor and most tempt- 
ing opportunities. They ought, then, to have the 
prestige of universities authorized by peoples to 
train their probable representatives. And they 
must offer the alluring chances for service of in- 
stitutions whose alumni will usually be preferred 
for public office by the governments and peoples 
endowing them. International universities must 
be government-sanctioned to arouse the liveliest 
competition and to afford the greatest distinction 
and opportunities open to graduates of other in- 
stitutions—to become supremely attractive to the 
prospective world leaders to be fraternized. 

Cosmopolitan universities must have the finan- 
cial resources of governmental backing. For even 
if national universities are not established, 2,000 
international scholarships at $1,500 apiece will 
amount to $3,000,000 a year for each nation. 
While that is nothing by contrast with the burden 
of billion dollar armaments, it is still a cost which 
only government resources can meet, at least 
quickly. Even if the system is confined to en- 
dowing future leaders to attend selected institu- 
tions already existing, the funds, as well as 
prestige and interest, of governments will be 
needed to launch the project with a sufficient 


breadth, as well as promptness and depth, of ap- 
plication. 


Nations Join Hands in Plan 


Half a dozen nations might join in a system by 
founding a national university apiece. Every in- 
stitution would train 2,000 government-endowed 
prospective statesmen, 1,000 chosen by commis- 
sions of college presidents of the home country, 
and 1,000 similarly picked from the five other 
peoples participating, 200 from each. But the 
project could be carried out at from one-third to 
one-fifth of the expense in another way. The six 
governments might endow their 2,000 future lead- 
ers apiece to attend in each country from five to 
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twenty-five representative universities designated 
by a national education association or by some 
other suitable body. If twenty existing institu- 
tions were appointed in every nation, the 12,000 
government scholars of the six peoples would be 
distributed among 120, instead of among six, in- 
stitutions. While half a dozen national univer- 
sities would liberalize 2,000 scholars apiece, each 
of 120 selected universities would fraternize 100 
future statesmen, fifty from its own country and 
fifty foreigners. 

Thirdly, the proposal might be carried out by 
establishing a world university, ten from each of 
the five other peoples uniting in the scheme. 

Asked for an opinion, Dr. P. F. Claxton, former 
United States’ Commissioner of Education, re- 
plied: “I agree with you as to the very great value 
that might come from the form of international 
education which you suggest.” He questioned 
only the extent to which the United States would 
be interested in the provision of scholarships. But 
are not these required in the interests of true 
democracy to render available the best statesman- 
ship material among the struggling masses? 
With cosmopolitan universities opened to all 
classes, competition will be the keenest. Election 
to such an institution will be the supreme honor. 
The most promising young men even among the 
financially well-to-do will find an additional ap- 
peal in scholarships. 

Dr. Claxton believes that the “ . central 
idea at least ... will probably . . . come about by 
the establishment in the United States of a great 
graduate school, with five or ten million dollars 
a year, which would be made so good and strong 
that it would attract students from over the 
world.” The example of such a school, he thinks, 
would be followed in other countries. 

We cannot here outline even one of the vari- 
ous methods by which international universities 
might be got under way. Are not all practical 
difficulties petty by contrast with the horrors of 
war to be abolished and the benefits of world 
team-work to be earned? 

Cosmopolitan universities will illustrate and 
contrast the faults and virtues of peoples in their 
representatives. Thus will they move leaders to 
replace the weaknesses of their own nations with 
the strong points of the others. Thereby may 
the perfection of all national characters advance 
hand in hand with world co-operation. Inci- 
dentally, moreover, international universities are 
the best key to the vast benefits of political hon- 
esty and efficiency. For they will sound the doom 
of politicians and herald the predominance of 
statesmen. 


The Rhodes Idea Magnified 


Those familiar with the first steps toward in- 
ternational universities know that the Rhodes 
scholarships suggested the proposed project. It 
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would merely use government funds and prestige 
to enlarge and perfect Rhodes’ idea into a form 
several times a hundredfold as powerful. Indebt-. 
edness to the far-sighted Cecil Rhodes is grate- 
fully acknowledged. Not only in communion 
among family relatives and friends has our ex- 
pedient been proved in miniature, but in the 
Rhodes scholarships it has successfully stood the 
test of actual trial in a specific illustration. 

The feasibility of concentrating and interna- 
tionalizing probable representatives in the man- 
ner urged does indeed appear from the Rhodes 
scholarships’ success, considering its potentiali- 
ties for multiplication as well as the scholars’ 
youth and fewness. 

Rhodes’ beneficiaries are but about 500, of 
whom merely the oldest are forty and as many 
near twenty-five. Even so, even two years ago, 
they had held above eighty-seven offices or posi- 
tions of public influence. Those posts included 
over fifteen in diplomatic or foreign service, seven 
in state legislatures, at least sixteen sundry fed- 
eral offices, not less than twenty-five editorial, 
journalistic, or publishing, eight at the Paris 
Peace Conference, the National Commissioner of 
Education, and two in the State Department at 
Washington. 

To realize, again, the success signified by the 
increasing fruits of the Rhodes scholarships, bear 
in mind that they are not for political representa- 
tives especially. Weight in public affairs, too, has 
to follow a start in private life—particularly 
comes to the mature fifties rather than to the 
forties, even. And Rhodes scholars average about 
thirty-three. Besides, the results given are par- 
tial and two years out of date. And in two years 
Rhodes’ beneficiaries in “Who’s Who” multiplied 
from seventeen to forty-two. As time permits, 
are not Rhodes scholars succeeding with a rush? 

In twenty-five years, moreover, scholars will be 
more than twice as numerous. Also the majority 
will be, instead of under thirty-six, over forty- 
four. In addition to the hundreds under forty, 
there are to be a much greater number of schol- 
ars over forty, of whom about as many hundreds 
will be over fifty. Would not even up-to-date fig- 
ures state a small fraction of the then fruits? 

For reasons, furthermore, requiring too much 
space to set forth, both are the Rhodes scholar- 
ships likely to multiply or amplify their results for 
over a century, and international scholarships, be- 
sides being above one hundred times as many, 
will have attractions and advantages unapproach- 
able by any private foundation. 

Other details of Oxford’s sudden moderniza- 
tion have appeared, and are likely to appear, in 
the American Oxonian. That is the publication 
of the American Rhodes scholars, edited by Pro- 
fessor C. F. Tucker-Brooke of Yale University. 
This magazine ought to be available at all public, 
college, and preparatory school libraries. For it 
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will prove invaluable to all interested in progress 
as well as to prospective candidates for the Rhodes 
scholarships. 

Even at the World Conference on Education— 
on a presentation here greatly strengthened— 
some wanted concentration on the University of 
Brussels. And since that gathering, in whic) 
forty nations were represented, analogous and de- 
rived movements have developed rapidly. Spain 
proposed an international university to the 
League. Dean Collie, of Beloit College, urged the 
trustees to make that institution cosmopolitan. 
Not only has the Belgian Cabinet taken up the 
matter, but Barcelona and San Diego, as well a 
Brussels, have bid, and $1,000,000 has been con- 
tributed for the world university under consid- 
eration by the World Federation of Education As- 
sociations organized under American auspices. 


Every Rhodes scholar has learned by experi- 
ence the humanizing influence of cosmopolitan 
universities. And the most ignorant know their 
tried value. For family communion has stood 
the critical test of actual trial. And international 
universities are a scientific adaptation of such 
communion. All are aware, then, that, as an 
equivalent for family communion, cosmopolitan 
universities have been proved the most powerful 
agency to team-work in the families of nations 
and classes. In practice as well as theory they 
have been successful—as notably so as armed 
force has shown itself disastrous. According to 
the experience of the race, armaments have proved 
as unreliable and calamitous as costly, interna- 
t.onal universities as dependable and beneficent 
as practicable and economical. The latter prom- 
ise fabulous dividends. Should intelligent gov- 
ernments confine their investments to the former? 


Life Has Length as Well as Breadth 


By Francis P. Miller 


“A good maxim for anyone in these days would be to stop think- 
ing of one’s self, or of one’s race, or of the universe as a problem: 
and to do the day’s work, and think the day’s thought, and pray 
the day’s prayer not as though the world was waiting to be solved, 
but as though it was waiting to be served.”—FRANCIS G. PEABODY. 


}HE most indispensable word in the vo- 
cabulary of those who are eager at the 
present time to discover the implica- 
tions of the spirit of Jesus for the com- 
mon life of the world is the word 
“problem.” It is a sort of Protestant substitute 
for “Ave Maria.” Problems constitute our elixir 
of life. We think about them, feed upon them, 
invent them, barter them, and condition our 
friendships upon the right to share them. Life be- 
gins to assume the appearance of a vast and in- 
tricate composite pattern of problems. The mind 
dwells upon these until it has convinced itself that 
they constitute an actual objective environment, 
the one real thing in life, about which and among 
which the ghost-like shapes of phantom men may 
be faintly discerned moving in an inquiring way. 
Whatever else they may be it is apparent that the 
men are not so real as the problems, for the salva- 
tion of the world has become a matter of the solu- 
tion of problems. 





There are doubtless few who have allowed their 
minds to be entrapped by such a fantastical idea. 
3ut I suspect it would be salutary for most of us 
to examine into the use we are accustomed to 
make of this word and the content it has for us. 
If it is ever intended to suggest some sort of ex- 
ternal reality, the word has to that extent become 
meaningless. Any given problem is simply a 


deceiptive term employed to indicate a relation- 
ship which under certain conditions is likely to 
or does in fact now exist between men. It refers 
to a behavior pattern characteristic of the minds 
of certain individuals which presupposes their 
acting in a certain way. The occasional persist- 
ence of these behavior patterns in the mind long 
after their usefulness has ceased, is due in part to 
itnorance and in part to selfishness, and their 
ultimate transformation into a pattern of life bet- 
ter suited to the needs of a new day depends en- 
tirely upon the presence in men’s minds of a more 
adequate moral and intellectual solvent. The 
solution of problems awaits the growth of a com- 
munity composed of personalities within whom 
such a solvent is operative. 


The Passing Moment 

sut I do not intend to compose an essay upon 
problems. They have been ailuded to for the sole 
purpose of calling attention to a significant con. 
secuence of our absorption in them. The prob 
lems in which we are interested are present. 
They represent issues with whic we have to do 
now. As a result our interest and attention be- 
cories more and more wholly focused on the pass- 
ing moment. We justify ourselves on the score 
of William James’ remark that the passing 
moment is the only real moment. But we fail to 
realize, as James I suspect did, that the mind for 
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which there is the most reality in the passing 
moment will be the mind which comes to that 
moment most alive to the moments that have 
gone before and their signficance for it. The 
richness of the meaning of the present depends 
directly upon the store of experience that has 
been garnered in the past. The passing moment 
will be empty and meaningless in proportion .as 
the mind is empty of the prior experiences of the 
individual and the race. 

We know all that. But what difference does it 
make? Practically none. Take the matter of 
books. Last autumn a somewhat extensive in- 
quiry was made in regard to the reading of col- 
lege and university students. It was discovered 
that an appalling majority confine their reading 
to curriculum requirements. A few admitted do- 
ing some serious reading on their own account, 
but practically all the books listed by these had 
appeared within the last five years. As a general 
rule students will read nothing which is not just 
off the press. The subject is immaterial—all that 
is required is “the latest dope.” Who in this col- 
lege generation has read a single biography of 
any great statesman of the last century—which 
he wasn’t required to read? Who has read any 
great classic like Kropotkin’s “Mutual Aid” or 
Mazzini’s “Duties of Man?” And as for Aristotle, 
or the Bible—well (except for the classically 
minded and a few Christians) it sounds almost 
ridiculous to mention them. They constitute “old 
stuff” and as such are on principle taboo. 

If this superstition were confined to immature 
students there might be less ground for concern. 
But what is one to think when a prominent uni- 
versity graduate some years out of college and 
related to very important religious work can 
solemnly assert amid general agreement that a 
study of the past has only an academic interest 
for her. She was oblivious to the fact that this 
was equivalent to saying that her whole life up 
to that moment could only be of academic inter- 
est. Perhaps it was! Nor did she realize that 
such a statement justifies the sophisticated senior 
in holding that it really doesn’t make very much 
difference whether Jesus actually lived or not. It 
is humiliating to realize that some of us are just 
beginning to adopt a point of view which was 
found indefensible and was discarded in England 
and Germany forty or fifty years ago. But there 
is something much more serious about this than 
the tardiness of our intellectual development. It 
is the question of whether we believe the Time 
Stream to be real or a mere figment of the imag- 
ination. The foundations of truth itself are in- 
volved in our answer. 


Is the Passing Moment All? 


Were the vocabulary of the university graduate 
referred to above known it would most certainly 
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include the words “evolution; process; purpose’”’ 
—with appropriate marks to indicate that they 
were frequently used. Evolution is generally ac- 
cepted as a characteristic feature of an educated 
person’s life philosophy, but the unreality of this 
acceptance is often revealed by the fact that it 
does not seem to include any interest in discover- 
ing what significance the course of the evolution- 
ary process may have for us. One is reminded of 
the country congregation described by Samuel 
Butler whose members would have been equally 
shocked at hearing the tenets of Christianity 
doubted or at seeing them practiced. If evolution 
means anything it means continuous life—a con- 
tinuous flow of life through the ages. It is futile 
to believe in it unless this implies an eagerness to 
understand something about this flow of life and 
to identify ourselves with its purpose. ‘‘Purpose”’ 
is concerned with the direction of the flow. It 
may be only in the passing moment that a pur- 
pose becomes actual for us, but its value will de- 
pend upon its being harmonious with some pur- 
pose which is believed to be continuous through- 
out the life of the race, and which we can learn 
to appreciate as such. 

That it will ever be possible by the use of one’s 
wits to comprehend the full meaning of this flow 
of life or to discover its purpose I for one am not 
prepared to say. But unless we are agreed as to 
the reality of the flow and the necessity of em- 
ploying our minds to the utmost of their capac- 
ity in an attempt to comprehend it—then the best 
of us will indeed be blind leaders of the blind. 

We need to remind ourselves that we are spend- 
ing a few moments—a very few moments, in the 
midst of a stupendous drama. We are in the po- 
sition of a dramatic critic who because of other 
pressing engagements has less than two minutes 
for observing “St. Joan.” He may arrive during 
the epilogue—Heaven pity him if the previous 
part of the play is only of academic interest to 
him when he comes to write his review. Or per- 
haps a medical analogy is better. It is at least 
more popular, as we are constantly reminded that 
the above problems are symptomatic of extremely 
serious social disorders. We are told that unless 
some remedy is discovered, our civilization will 
disintegrate and be destroyed. So we rush in to 
make a diagnosis and after momentary examina- 
tion of the external evidence of disease forthwith 
decide upon the most drastic surgical measures— 
which probably will prove fatal—reassuring our- 
selves meanwhile that of course the history of the 
case, the history of the social disorders of the 
race and the treatment that has been employed, 
is of quite academic interest to us. 

Agree with John Dewey, if you will, that our 
chief concern should be to put meaning into the 
present; but remember that your success in do- 
ing this depends upon your ability to connect 
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present events with the thread of the story as a 
whole. For search after truth that confines it- 
self to an interest in enumerating and evaluating 
all the alternative behavior patterns which might 
suggest themselves under certain circumstances is 
a very partial search indeed. No philosophy of 
life or religion built upon such a method is 
worthy of trust. Compare the patterns by all 
means, but realize that comparison is impossible 
without a criterion and that criteria which have 
any value represent a reflection of the age-long 
experience of the race. 


Some Tests to Determine What Is True 


There appear to be at least three elements in 
any situation which the honest seeker after truth 
will wish to take into account before forming an 
opinion. Let us think of life as being a great 
stream—biological, ethical, social—whatever as- 
pect may concern us, it is the same. We find our- 
selves suddenly, by no conscious wish of our own, 
at a particular point in that stream. Understand 
the stream and we will understand life. We be- 
lieve that it represents a purpose—that it has 
direction and meaning. We have come just so 
far in it. To appreciate truth means to appreci- 
ate the relation of any part of the stream to the 
whole. Therefore, to understand any particular 
situation, we would wish to take into account: 
(1) a cross section graphic of the stream depict- 
ing the facts of life at that point; (2) the values 
contained in the body of the stream, and (3) some 
conception of the course of the stream and some 
impression of the social and cultural heritage 
that it has accumulated as it comes down and 
with which it has endowed us. 

Our zealous concentration at the present time 
upon (1) is altogether commendable, provided 
we recover some sense of proportion and base our 
interpretation of what we see in (1) on the sense 
of values and kind of purpose that we discover in 
(2) and (3). Otherwise our best efforts to solve 
present-day problems will represent a semi-in- 
telligent grasp of the situation and are sure to 
end in futility and disillusionment. “Each great 
regenerator and revealer of the Reality, each God- 
intoxicated soul achieving transcendence, owes 
something to its predecessors and contemporaries. 
All great spiritual achievement, like all great ar- 
tistic achievement, however spontaneous it may 
seem to be, however much the fruit of a personal 
love and vision, is firmly rooted in the racial past. 
It fulfills rather than destroys; and unless its free 
movement toward novelty and fresh levels of pure 
experience be thus balanced by the stability 
which is given us by our hoarded traditions and 
formed habits, it will degenerate into eccentricity 
and fail of its full effect. The progress of man 
depends both on conserving and on exploring; and 
any full incorporation of that life which will 


serve man’s spiritual interests now, must find 
place for both.”* Unless we are animated by 
some sort of determination to see life in its length 
as well as in its breadth our conception of its na- 
ture and significance will be as inadequate and 
untrue as the conception of the Mississippi in the 
mind of a small boy who knows absolutely noth- 
ing about the Father of Waters except what he 
can see out of a car window while speeding across 
a railroad bridge at St. Louis. 


The Flow of God’s Life in Human Experience 


The sum of the whole matter is simply this, 
that the time current—the stream of life—this 
stream of living human experience, is one of the 
most real things in the whole creation, and is 
stored with infinite consequences for those who 
are immersed in it. For the River of God is not 
one that flows blindly through a predetermined 
channel. Its direction is in part determined and 
its banks are builded by those whose lives com- 
pose the stream as it flows along. Their sense of 
right direction and their skill in bank-building de- 
pends in part upon how thoroughly they have as- 
similated the best that has been lived thus far, 
and understand the relation of that best to the life 
of their own day. This is essential in any relig- 
ion. It is pre-eminently so in Christianity. To 
say that it does not matter whether Jesus lived 
is to say that religious values have no relation to 
historical fact, but are a pure creation of the 
mind. A pure creation of the mind is the same as 
a figment of the imagination. It is not existent. 
Christianity claims to be a religion of fact—of 
fact in time. If this fact and its continuous in- 
fluence on the plain of history are disregarded the 
whole fabric of Christianity resolves itself into a 
myth unacceptable to rational minds. To disas- 
sociate Christianity from the fact of Jesus and the 
part the Christian Church has played in the midst 
of the time stream is the arch heresy of the ages. 
The life of God in time is real and that Life is 
continuous. It did not begin with Jesus and it 
did not end with Jesus, though it found its com- 
plete full and perfect expression in Him. “God 
having of old time spoken unto the fathers in the 
prophets, by divers portions and in divers man- 
ners, hath at the end of these days spoken unto us 
in his Son,” and the same God who spoke in Jesus 
speaks through His Spirit still. The fact of 
Christianity is Christ, but it is also something 
more; it is Christ and us and the continuous flow 
of life between. The banks at times have been 
poorly builded, much water has flowed away use- 
lessly over the desert sands; the direction con- 
tinues to be uncertain and erratic, but the stream 
has come down to us and its water possesses that 
same creative power that characterized it at its 
source. 

I have been trying to point out the significance 
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for our religion of this continuous stream of cor- 
porate human life. Its present manifestation is 
in that world fellowship of those who recognize 
their common sonship through Jesus to one 
Father. But the fellowship is not recreated with 
the birth of each new generation. It is an eternal 
relationship. What would be the consequences in 
our own philosophy of life and our conduct if the 
reality of this continuous fellowship of the broth- 
erhood of Jesus were both believed and taken 
into account? 


As It Affects the Philosophy of the 
“Clean Sweep” 


For one thing, it would mean the disappearance 
of that sort of talk one hears so frequently now 
about “coming with empty hands” and starting 
“de novo.” In their desire to see new streams of 
life break forth some imagine that an initial pre- 
disposition to have done with the old streams is 
essential. We are urged to forget for the time 
being the significance of present organized move- 
ments, and to detach ourselves from historic re- 
lationships in order to avoid the possibility of pre- 
judging ideas which may later emerge. It ought 
to be obvious that it is quite literally as immoral 
for a man to attempt to do this in religion as in 
matrimony. But apart altogether from its mo- 
rality such an attempt is foredoomed to frustra- 
tion in this as in every other sphere of life. Can 
one begin “de novo” in art or political theory? 
If he assays to do so he will prove himself to be 
either demented or a misguided theorist. How- 
ever fascinating the temporary flare of his ideas 
may be, they can have no permanent value and 
will shortly pass into oblivion. It is as incredible 
that a “de novo” religious movement should 
thrive as that a plant should thrive after its stalk 
has been cut from the roots. Our roots are in the 
past; our growth is toward the future. We dis- 
regard at our peril the essential dependence of 
survival value upon the maintenance of that con- 
tinuity. I am inclined to think that the man who 
comes to confer about the future empty handed 
will remain to confer empty headed. Evelyn 
Underhill says of Jesus: “Coming to fulfill; not 
to destroy, He uses for this purpose the traditions, 
creeds, even the institutions of His day. But when 
He has done with them, they do not look the same 
as they did before. Christ Himself has been 
well called a Constructive Revolutionary, yet each 
single element of His teaching can be found in 
Jewish tradition; and the noblest of His followers 
have the same character.” 

Jesus began neither by cutting with the past 
nor by negation of it. In the wilderness he made 
a constructive analysis of the needs of his genera- 
tion. Out of that came a great positive affirm- 
ation of truth. He had seen a new vision of the 
meaning of God’s will for Himself and for his 
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people, and the remainder of His life was devoted 
to claiming the old for the new. They crucified 
Him in the end because He claimed their Na- 
tional Temple (dedicated to one hundred per cent 
belief in national sovereignty) as a house of 
prayer for all the nations. He did not cut with 
the past; the past cut with Him. It should be no 
concern of ours whether the past cuts with us or 
not. But it is our concern to claim the past, with 
all its institutions and traditions, for whatever 
vision of the truth God may have vouchsafed to 
us. 


As It Affects Our Conception of Life Service 

Acceptance of the reality of the continuous 
eternal fellowship of the brotherhood of Jesus 
would also very profoundly affect our conception 
of vocation. The challenge to life commitment in 
recent years has usually consisted in an appeal to 
the individual to serve—to do some good thing for 
other individuals or the community. Individual 
commitment to a great enterprise will always re- 
main as a central part of religious experience, but 
the implications of our appeal have tended to lay 
far too much stress upon what the individual 
would achieve. This consistent emphasis on in- 
dividual achievements and opportunities for in- 
dividual service is a precarious thing. It is an 
all too easy transition from the thought of per- 
sonal achievement to “J achieve,” or from render- 
ing personal service to “J serve.” So long as the 
appeal is for me as an individual to go forth sin- 
gle handed to do this or that, the ego-centric mo- 
tive will constantly encroach upon the God-cen- 
tric, with the result that the company of Chris- 
tians in the world will never be able to oppose a 
united front to the enemy, but will consist of un- 
related Sir Galahads, who while immortalizing 
themselves by individual feats of heroism, must 
necessarily. pay the price of their individualism 
by suffering extermination at the end of the day, 
along with the cause for which they fight. Ought 
not the appeal to life commitment rather be: 
Come see this great stream of corporate human 
life that has been flowing down through the cen- 
tur.es. In its fellowship the men and women of 
God of all times have shared. Study its course, 
step into it, identify yourself with it; from hence- 
forth let its life be your life and its purpose your 
purpose. This is the soul of society; this is the 
Church Universal. It serves the world, and in its 
fellowship your service will not be an isolated 
achievement tempting to self-esteem, but an act 
of participation in its larger life and service. The 
stream moves on. It is the stream of God’s own 
Life. The challenge to us is to enter the stream— 
to make its life our own—to find in its fellowship 
a promise of the coming Kingdom of God, and to 
serve the fellowship as the fellowship serves the 
world and saves the world. 


* Evelyn Underhill “The Life of the Spirit and the Life of Today.” 
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Four Movements in Consultation 


By Roswell P. Barnes 






z @} OD knows no obstacles. The sight of 
&€: } 2 great gash across a rugged mountain 
[ ING range suggests this idea to the thought- 
a >i ful. Such is the gap cut in the Kitta- 

tinny Range by the Delaware River— 
a wonder worker of the centuries, which has elim- 
inated a great natural barrier. In the minds of 
some students, the problems of our Student Chris- 
tian Movements have seemed to be obstacles of 
mountain size, but at our Consultative Assembly 
at Delaware Water Gap, April 24-27, many of 
them were surmounted, and the chief one can be 
overcome only by the power of God. 

in the group of twenty-two students repre- 
senting the Student Y. W. C. A., Student Y. 
M. C. A., Student Volunteer Movement, and 
the Student Fellowship for Christian Life Serv- 
ice, along with a few experienced admin- 
istrators called in for counsel, not one was 
satisfied with the existing organization of re- 
ligious work on the college campus, because 
the results are not what they should be. There 
was a remarkable spirit of frankness in the group 
and they came to unanimous agreement as to the 
next steps toward a better and a deeper work. 

Dr. Speer made an essential contribution to the 
meeting by helping us to assume the proper atti- 
tude toward our task. He emphasized the neces- 
sity of mutual trustfulness among individuals and 
movements. In our relation to the past, he re- 
minded us that there is no evil from which we 
cannot escape; that there is no good that should 
be preserved that cannot be preserved; and that 
any new good that we should have that the past 
has not contributed can be built in. 

We first attempted to define the obstacles to 
better progress in student Christian enterprises 
in the building of Christian faith and character. 
It was agreed that our greatest need is for spirit- 
ual power. The group in assembly, sitting as 
representatives of national movements, expressed 
again and again the feeling of this need in their 
own lives. 

Granted the need, why have not Christian stu- 
dent groups had sufficient spiritual power to at- 
tain their objectives? Various partial explana- 
tions were offered, such as wrong standards of 
success, based on the number of meetings sched- 
uled, a large membership, a large budget, the 
variety and inclusiveness of its activities, the size 
of delegations sent to conferences in general; in a 
word, quantitative rather than qualitative stand- 
ards. Another explanation suggested was the 
lack of student responsibility, because the greater 


the responsibility, the greater the problems, and 
the greater the problems, the more are students 
thrown back upon the sources of power. 

Over-organization within individual groups 
was suggested as a handicap, but the general 
opinion was that organization in and of itself is 
no evil. When organization is regarded as an 
end rather than as a means, then it becomes 
dangerous over-organization. 

Through a study of the purposes of the four 
movements, we came to feel that the overlapping 
of purposes and the resulting duplication of 
organization do constitute over-organization 
within the Christian forces as a whole. The 
machinery of conferences and publications, for 
example, has become cumbersome. Our energies 
are too scattered. How, then, are we to adjust 
the relationships of our movements so as to elimi- 
nate the obstacle of over-organization? Plans 
for federation were discussed, but federation 
seemed unwise, because the movements are of dif- 
ferent types—two general, and two specialized. 
It was suggested that the two more inclusive 
movements, the Y. W. C. A. and the Y. M. 
C. A., with identical purposes, might unite, and 
in the event of a united men’s and women’s move- 
ment, the two specialized movements might be- 
come subordinate departments, though not neces- 
sarily losing their identity. After a survey of 
the history of our own movements, as well as 
student movements of other countries, we were 
convinced that this was the more logical plan. 
But the group realized the necessity of moving 
step by step, and provided for a continuation com- 
mittee to study further the national problems in- 
volved, and to convene another similar group one 
year hence. 

We who were at the assembly felt so deeply 
the need for more extensive and intensive study 
such as we only began, that we urge that local 
campus and summer conference groups seriously 
consider the obstacles and their remedies, bear- 
ing in mind that the chief objective of every 
Christian movement is “to gather together all 
those students, both men and women, who are 
really dominated by the principles and spirit of 
Christ and who will seek to pervade with His 
spirit the groups in which they move.” 

It is hoped therefore that all readers will make 
a whole-hearted attempt to carry out on your 
campus the following recommendation which 
comes from your student representatives: 


TO THE MOVEMENTS AT LARGE: 
Convinced that the greatest need on our campus is one 
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for real dynamic spiritual power, we recommend that 
representatives of the Christian organizations on each 
campus hold, as soon as possible, a consultative assembly 
to make a thorough and searching study of their common 
chief objectives, the basic causes of spiritual impotence, 
and obstacles which the existing organizations and their 
relationships present. 


It is suggested that in the course of this study the fol- 
lowing specific problems may be considered to advantage: 


a. The degree of responsibility for planning, 
initiating and seeing through the Christian 
programs on the campus which is actually 
assumed by students, and that greater de- 
gree which might well be assumed, with profit 
to our spiritual development and concern. 

b. The relation of our Christian work on the 
campus to church work and life both now 
and after student days. 

ce. The attitude of each campus Christian group 
toward the other Christian groups and their 
work, and the tendency to overlook the bad 
in one’s own group and the good in the others. 

d. The whole question of life work guidance and 
the place and effectiveness of each of the four 


groups represented here in that important 
task. 

e. Such other problems as that of duplication 
in the fields of missionary and world educa- 
tion; student Christian conferences; student 
Christian publications. 

It is recommended that the groups on each campu 
carry on such experimentation in organization as seems 
necessary effectively to realize their chief objective; and 
that each grouy be willing and eager to lose its own 
identity, if need be, to achieve a more vital Christian 
union on the campus. 


I should like to say something about the influ- 
ence the Water Gap assembly had upon us per- 
sonally, but suffice it to say that if you will take 
this matter seriously on your campus, you will 
begin to see better results in your student religious 
work. I said in the beginning of this article that 
the chief obstacle to our work could be surmounted 
only by the power of God. That chief obstacle 
seems to be the lack of spiritual dynamic in our 
leadership. Is that the case on your campus? 


Questions About Foreign Missions 


By A. L. Warnshuis 





TUDENTS have 
been asking me _ certain 
questions. I am now writ- 

ing my answers in the belief 
that they may help others who 
are thinking along the same 
lines: 

1. What right have we to try 
to impose Christianity on other 
people? 

This is an old question that 
was answered by Dr. William Carey, the pioneer 
missionary in India, many years ago. Lord 
Minto one day asked him: “Do you not think it 
wrong to try to make Indians Christians?” Dr. 
Carey answered: “You mistake us, your Lord- 


recently 














A. L. Warnshuis 


ship; we have no faith in makings. You can 
make hypocrites by compulsion; Christians, 
never. We only solicit the right to present the 


truth to each man’s intelligence and conscience, 
as our Master ordained.” 

2. In view of changing conditions on the for- 
eign field, can a student volunteer for missionary 
service for life? 

No, if he thinks that by obtaining an appoint- 
ment under a missionary board he has secured a 
cinch on a life job. Yes, if, humbly depending 
upon God’s grace and providential guidance, he 
determines to make missionary service abroad his 
life work, and gives himself unreservedly to his 
task with the purpose of “making good.” 

Changing conditions do not affect this question 
very much. The call is for men and women who 
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will strive to meet every test and win out, recog- 
nizing that failure at any important point may 
necessitate withdrawal, here as everywhere. The 
new missionary should set out with the determina- 
tion to do all within his power to win the con- 
fidence and support of the churches on the mis- 
sion field whom he seeks to serve and of the board 
that provides his support so that all those inter- 
ested in him and his work will want him to re- 
main on the field to the end of his life. 

The business firms engaged in foreign com- 
merce are imitating the mission boards and are 
trying to get men to accept foreign service as a 
permanent appointment. The longer experience 
a man has on the field, the more valuable his 
services ought to be. For this reason, these firms 
are cooperating in the support of schools for for- 
eign children in various centres in Asia, so that 
men may settle there with their families and 
need not return to America when the time comes 
when their children need an American school. 

Moreover, the fact remains that in Asia and 
Africa and Latin America there are still large 
areas with great populations where the gospel of 
Christ is entirely unknown. Is it fair, for ex- 
ample, to lay upon the Chinese Church, with only 
350,000 communicants, the whole task of making 
the gospel known to the 400,000,000 of that coun- 
try? Is it not right that the churches of America 
and Europe, older, larger, stronger as they are, 
should continue as partners with the Chinese 
churches in that great unfinished task? Into 
many such places the western missionary will go 
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as a pioneer, and will De responsible for determin- 
ing his own methods of work. In other places, 
where a native church has begun its work, the 
conditions and forms of help still to begin must 
be studied and agreed upon between that church 
and the foreign churches which are able to aid. 
Neither party can settle the question alone. Even 
where the native church is still small, the aid 
from abroad should be given in such ways as 
recognize the primacy of the church. It should 
be on a basis which strengthens and perfects the 
indigenous church. There is no time limit for 
the services of men who will work on such lines. 
The churches in the mission field are calling 
eagerly for men and women to help them in evan- 
gelizing their countrymen and in bringing to bear 
on all human life the spirit and principles of 
Christ. Volunteers for such life service are 
needed. 


3. What message can a missionary bring to 
other lands when relations in industry and race 
and politics are so un-Christian in America? 


There are two steps in my answer to this ques- 
tion. 

(a) There is no hesitancy or delay in export- 
ing our industrial problems which go with our 
machinery. We spread our political theories 
everywhere, even if they overthrow monarchies. 
Racial problems are created by the settlement of 
white people in Asia and Africa. Our western 
science is undermining ancient religious beliefs, 
and will make men atheists if they are not won to 
Christianity. As we do not confine these “prob- 
lems” within our own borders, is it fair to sug- 
gest that we should keep our Christianity at 
home? These social, industrial and other prob- 
lems become additional reasons for sending our 
Christian missionaries. The increasing contact 
of the West with the East also emphasizes the 
necessity of appiying Christian principles more 
thoroughly and consistently to all our western so- 
cial and political life. We must remember that 
every contact of the East with the West has an 
influence for or against Christianity. We must 
send out missionaries, and also prove that Chris- 
tianity is a real power in the life of America. 

(b) But our message is not the outlining of 
solutions of these problems. To propose that we 
ought to develop a Christian sociology, for ex- 
ample, and then to preach it, might awaken re- 
sentment on the part of the people in other lands 
as much as by other forms of dogmatism. They 
have the right to claim the privilege of solving 
their social problems in their own way. More- 
over, it is worth while to point out that all these 
basic problems take on different forms in other 
lands. The common characteristic of many of 
them is selfishness and covetousness. “We are 
not born to solve the problems of the world, but 


to find out where a problem begins [do our part], 
and then keep within the limits of our grasp.’”— 
Goethe. 

What becomes of our message then? Well, we 
are “not ashamed of the Gospel; for it is the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth.” We go to tell men what we know we 
possess in Christ. Our task is to make life with 
Him available for everybody. Then, on the for- 
eign field when men have become followers of the 
Christ, we may share with them in the task and 
possibly help them in discovering the Christian 
way of life that they may walk in it. In doing 
this we must call in all the resources that have 
been developed in the Christian Movement. Our 
knowledge of the history of the Church and of 
social movements will be helpful. But of primary 
importance is our power to make known and to 
transmit the resources that are in the life and 
teachings of Jesus Christ. For example, the peo- 
ple of China need not so much new political in- 
stitutions as a new life of unselfishness and love. 
That they might have life and have it more 
abundantly—for that Christ came and for that 
He sends us. 

The sanctification of society as well as of the 
individual is progressive. If we wait until we 
attain perfection in America, or anywhere else, 
we shall not in this age ever have a social gospel 
to preach. In the past the Church has established 
higher standards of Christian life than those pre- 
viously accepted, so that polygamy, slavery, and 
other evils are no longer tolerated. When we 
have found the Christian solution of the problems 
of war, racial relations, industry and commerce, 
we shall probably find newer problems challenging 
us to attain unto still higher Christian levels. But 
even now, while we are pressing on, each day dis- 
covering larger meaning and higher ideals to be 
applied in practical daily living, we have the gos- 
pel of the living Christ as our missionary message. 
We do not go to preach any code of conduct, or 
merely a model after which we may pattern our 
lives. Non-Christian religions also have their 
codes. Whether we use these or a Mosaic code or 
the Sermon on the Mount, they serve only to re- 
veal our shortcomings and sin. The perfect life 
of Jesus only reveals the more our unworthiness 
and inability to be like Him. We go to help men 
to discover and to lay hold on the power that the 
living Christ gives freely to His followers, en- 
abling them daily to grow in grace and in knowl- 
edge. To know the Christ that we may make Him 
known, is the test and preparation of every mis- 
sionary. 





We hope that those who are interested in pursuing the 
solution of these and similar questions have access to 
The International Review of Missions. This quarterly is 
alone in its class of authoritative treatment of modern 
missionary problems.—THE EDITORS. 
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A Class War 


By G. Sherwood Eddy 


HAVE just returned from 

Russia, where I have seen 

the effects of a “class war” 
where some hundreds of thou- 
sands perished in the red terror, 
to find our commonwealth of 
America in the beginning of 
what may well lead us to a class 
war on the part of the Ku Klux 
Klan. In the state of Indiana, 
in Ohio, in certain other states, 
I have found well-meaning Protestant ministers 
and laymen leading in this movement against the 
Jew, the Catholic, the Negro, the foreigner and 
the liberal. We owe to the Jew more than to any 
other people in the world, more even than to the 
Greek or Roman. And to One member of that 
race, we owe more than to all the rest of humanity 
combined. Can we in the spirit of Jesus start a 
campaign of racial and religious hatred against 
the brethren of our Lord? 

I found Protestant Christians aiso starting a 
campaign of hatred and of falsehood against the 
Catholics, sending boy scouts and members of the 
Sunday school from house to house circulating 
that false and bogus oath which they have attrib- 
uted to the Knights of Columbus, which that or- 
ganization does not and never has used. I found 





SHERWOOD EDDY 


in one city the poor Negroes arming by hundreds 
with cheap revolvers, in deadly terror against this 
campaign of racial and religious class war, led 
by Protestant followers of the meek and lowly 
Jesus. The Klan members say that they are not 
against any one, but “by their fruits ye shall 
know them,” and by the blood that has been and 
will be shed must their work be judged. I know 
many good men who are members of this Klan 
and they have done some good things. Some of 
them are my friends. But I cannot believe in this 
movement, with its denial of democracy by an 
“invisible empire,” its dictatorship, its secrecy, 
its racial supremacy and class war, which is the 
utter denial of brotherhood. I say this with sor- 
row, looking into the faces of some of my friends 
in this very audience who are members of this 
secret order. Some of us feel that we Protestants 
are one hundred per cent American but that Jews, 
Catholics, Negroes, and others cannot be trusted 
to respond to fair treatment and legal processes. 
With them we think coercion and intimidation 
must be used. But this inevitably leads to vio- 
lence and an endless vicious circle of strife and 
racial and religious war. 

In the light of the glaring evils of America, let 
us ask in common honesty: Is America ninety- 
eight per cent all right? 


As the Negro Views the Ku Klux 


By George E. Haynes 


HE Ku Klux Klan is an expression of 
underlying forces in our national life 
which disturb our domestic traaquillity 
and endanger our progress. One of 
these forces is the virulent race preju- 
dice against Negro Americans. This race preju- 
dice is based upon selfish fear that the Negro 
will cease to be an exploited serf and become 
an independent, competing farmer; unsound fear 
that with growing intelligence and skill he may 
become a dangerous power in industry and busi- 
ness; anxious fear that with his increasing under- 
standing of democracy he cannot be kept in poli- 
tical subjection and excluded from an equitable 
s. are in public privileges such as schools, courts 
and the like. 

: NOTE: Mr. Eddy’s article is an excerpt from an address made 


at the Indianapolis Convention in January. Mr. Haynes’ is reprinted 
from “The World Tomorrow.” 
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This race prejudice feeds upon misinformation 
and ignorance. In his address at Dallas, Tex., 
October 24, 1923, Dr. Evans, the Imperial Wizard 
of the Klan, voiced his own assurance of the in- 
herent incapacity of the Negro, claiming that 
biology, anthropology and historical experience 
supported his view. Since he cited no facts from 
authoritative sources, he might be referred to 
Ratzel, Boas, Deniker, Woodworth and other re- 
putable scientists. If such misinformation could 
flow from the fountain head, what ignorance may 
we expect from the rank and file? 

The Ku Klux philosophy of the superiority of 
the white race is founded upon a confusion of 
ideas between advantageous circumstance and in- 
herent capacity of racial groups. Probably 
Ethiopian kings in the time of Tut-ankh-amen 
reasoned the same way about their superiority 
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over the ancestors of the Imperial Wizard of the 
Klan. 

The Ku Klux Klan is an organized expression 
of the Ku Klux spirit. It uses the symbol of the 
Cross falsely to rally white men against black 
men in the name of that Christ who called all men 
without distinction to come unto Him. This spirit 
of bigotry in white sons tries to atone for the sins 
of exploitation of their fathers by attempting to 
keep the descendants of black slaves in economic 
and politica! bondage. 

Negroes have not and should not attempt to or- 
ganize against the Klan. They are inclined to 
laugh at it, and wonder that many white people 
do not laugh at its small boy buffoonery, especial- 
ly when ex-Imperial Wizard Simmons relin- 


quishes his claims as chief capitalizer of preju- 
dices for a few thousand dollars. The seed of its 
own undoing is within the organization. When 
menaced, Negroes will protest so that law-abiding 
Americans may know the common danger; they 
will look sympathetically toward the Catholics 
and Jews similarly threatened. They should de- 
mand that every office seeker and party who ask 
their vote take a stand for real Americanism and 
against the Klan. 

Negroes have said little about the Klan, but 
they are convinced that it can only foment domes- 
tic discord and impede national progress as the 
two races try to learn inter-racial cooperation on 
a man to man basis—the only sure foundation of 
progress in our democracy. 


Helps to Summer Reading 


Devotional 


N his introduction to Lies Studdert- 
Kennedy says: “The only way to write 
pure truth in these days would be to write 
nothing but prayers. But people are so 

bitten with lies that they have lost the taste for 
pure prayers.” One of the lies which has bitten 
many of us is that prayers which are written are 
either lifeless or wicked or both. So far have the 
virtues of the Reformation become for us a vice. 
Many of us are poverty-stricken in spirit because 
we ere not familiar with the great books of de- 
votion. Here men who had fought their way to 
an intimate knowledge of God have left for us 
their choicest secrets. They can assist us to an 
enrichment of our own life of prayer. 

Out of many, I suggest we tackle this summer 
either The Imitation of Christ by Thomas a 
Kempis, or Private Devotions by Launcelot 
Andrewes. They are alike in being written with 
no thought of ever being read by others; they have 
refreshed the spirits of men through many gen- 
erations. We will not expect to find them with- 
out defects, measured by our modern mind. The 
“Imitation” breathes the monastic ideal of the 
mediaeval Church. But we can stand a little of 
that. Bishop Andrewes found it possible to rise 
at three and pray five hours a day. He shows us 
the wealth and orderliness of prayer. It will do 
us no harm to discover his excessive humility. We 
can stand some of that too. But we have learned 





THe TEMPLE. By W. E. Orchard. Dutton. $1.50. 

THE Pcet’s LIFE OF CHRIST. Norman Ault. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $3.25. 

New VENTURES IN FAITH. Association Press. 170 cents. 

THE DISCIPLINE OF PRAYER. Association Press. 60 cents. 


more than Andrewes knew of the “joy of the 
Lord.” 

Of devotional books of, so to speak, our gener- 
ation, I have lately found the following most sug- 
gestive and helpful: The Temple, a volume of 
short prayers by W. E. Orchard, speaking with re- 
markable directness “to our condition,” as the 
Quakers say. New Ventures in Faith is an in- 
genious attempt to relate our meditations and in- 
tercessions to present life and issues. The Dis- 
cipline of Prayer gives suggestions about the 
reality of prayer and fresh counsel for its employ- 
ment. The Poet’s Life of Christ, edited with al- 
most too much austerity by Norman Ault, is 
nevertheless a profitable volume. By the way, 
have you used great hymns of prayer for devo- 
tional purposes? 

The best advice I know is that each of us get 
this summer a good loose-leaf cover and, with 
ruthless regard for excellence not only in devo- 
tional helpfulness but also in the use of chaste 
words, make our own book of devotion. Here a 
quotation from “the fathers”; here a hymn of 
adoration which obviously came hot from real ex- 
perience; a section from the Prayer Book; a bene- 
diction; a page of journal intime wherein we re- 
cord some memorable hour when there was less 
mist than usual in our own sky—this may well 
become the most prized volume in that library of 
devotional books which each Christian student 
should slowly acquire. 


DAVID R. PORTER 


NOTE.-— The most usable edition of THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST and PRIVATE DEVOTIONS with which we are. 
familiar are the volumes of “The Library of Devotions,’ 
published by Methuen & Company in Eng'and, and ob- 
tainable through Baker & Taylor in this country. 
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International 


for > haeeie a plan of reading for the va- 
cation. In the present temper of college 
men in North America, that plan will in 
most cases be likely to include some books on 
present world issues. Many splendid volumes are 
available, but I am asked to limit myself to three 
such titles dealing with world problems from the 
Christian point of view. I have chosen three 
which have appeared within the last two months. 

The first to be named is Christian Students and 
World Problems, the report of the Indianapolis 
Convention. The bulkiness of this volume is off- 
set by its merit. It would be difficult to find be- 
tween the covers of any one book such a wide 
range of first-rank issues affecting human society 
the world around. Holding these diversified 
problems together in one unified category there 
appears the common solution for all, namely, the 
penetration of the Christian ideal into all human 
relationships. The reader sees the world as one 
and in all its problems he sees the principle of 
selfishness opposed to that of service, a material- 
istic view of life standing over against a spiritual 
view, parochialism contrasted with international- 
ism. He hears the call for the relief of myriad 
human wrongs, the insistent demand for a recog- 
nition of racial equality, world brotherhood and 
international goodwill. And in the end he finds at 
Lis feet a gauntlet thrown there by a pierced 
hand. 

The next to be recommended is a still later 
book, The Business of Missions, written by C. H. 
Patton in his usual catchy vein. It is a compact, 
up-to-the-minute presentation of the world enter- 
prise of the Christian Church. The book, which 
is written for the average layman, gives “a con- 
vincing exhibit of the resources, the plants in all 
parts of the non-Christian world, the volume of 
business done, the value of the goodwill estab- 
lished and the limitless possibilities of expansion 
of the business of missions.” Here is a piece of 
robust writing for the modern man. 

A third book, even more recently published, 
which may well be included in this summer’s 
reading, is The Clash of Color, by Basil Mathews, 
a young English writer of great skill and wide in- 
fluence. It deals with the problem of race, a ques- 





THE CHRISTIAN STUDENT AND WORLD PROBLEMS. 
Volunteer Movement. $2.50. 

THE BUSINESS OF Missions. C. H. Patton. 
$2.00. 

THE CLASH OF COLOR. 
cation Movement. 
announced). 

Or ONE BLoop. Robert E. Speer. 
Movement. 75 cents. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE RACE PROBLEM. 
Doran. (Ready early in the fall). 
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Student 
Macmillan. 


Basil Mathews. Missionary Edu- 
(Ready August 1st. Price not yet 


Missionary Education 


J. H. Oldham. 


tion to which the author brings the result of years 
of profound study and wide contacts. He says in 
his preface: “The very fact that the new post- 
war race problem is the supreme feature in the 
world landscape today, and that it lies right 
across the path of the onward trek of mankind, 
makes the attack upon it as inescapable for us as 
it is fascinating.”’ The whole issue, laid before the 
reader in a fascinating way, is presented in such 
brief compass that it may be covered in an eve- 
ning. Those who read it in the vacation would be 
well advised to carry on in the fall by one of the 
more substantial books—Speer’s Of One Blood 
and Oldham’s Christianity and the Race Problem, 
both of which are of the vintage of 1924. 
J. LOVELL MURRAY 
Canadian School of Missions. 


Social 


FE a HE Editor has asked me to suggest “three 
my or four best books in the social, industrial, 
we od or international field.” I find it very 
hard to suggest the three or four best. 
For the purposes of the readers of THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN no book this year stands out quite as no- 
tably as did Tawney’s Acquisitive Society or 
Webbs’ Decay of Capitalist Civilization in other 
years. I am, therefore, suggesting more than 
three or four books with a few descriptive words 
which may help the reader to choose those most 
needful for his immediate purposes. In other 
words, I offer an a la carte rather than a table 
d’hote bill of fare. 


In general interest, I should be inclined to put 
first Bertrand Russell’s Prospects of Industrial 
Civilization. You may want to put a big question 
mark opposite some of his statements and con- 
clusions, but the book itself is tremendously 
stimulating. 

Two biographies of the year are of great 
significance. One, Ramsay MacDonald, by Icono- 
clast, and the other, Lord Shaftesbury, by J. L. 
and Barbara Hammond. The timeliness of the 
former is obvious, but both books are fascinating 
studies in what is, to my mind, about the most in- 
teresting branch of literature, and both shed more 
light on social problems than many formal dis- 
quisitions. 

In the international field, two Americans have 
written valuable books. Anna Louise Strong, an 
American who has spent some years in Russia, 
has written a fascinating, sympathetic, yet ob- 
jective study of- that country entitled The First 
Time in History. Professor Edward Mead Earle 
has given us an authoritative and readable study, 
Turkey, the Great Powers and the Bagdad Rail- 
way, which is not only valuable for the light it 
sheds on conditions before and after the Great 
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War in the Near East, but for the strong illumi- 
nation it sheds on the methods and probleme of 
economic imperialism in general. 

The “Workers’ Bookshelf,” published by Doran 
under the auspices of the Workers’ Education 
Bureau, offers James Harvey Robinson’s stimulat- 
ing little book The Humanizing of Knowledge, 
and Paul Blanshard’s timely Outline of the Brit- 
ish Labor Movement. 

As a footnote to these books of general interest 
may I be forgiven for reminding students who 
are wrestling with the problem of their personal 
relation with war that Huebsch has published a 
history of the conscientious objector in America 
which I had part in writing. It may be of use to 
possible future objectors! A more inclusive study 
of the general problem of pacifism is found in a 
somewhat older book which may be already fa- 
miliar to readers of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN—Pro- 
fessor Case’s Non-Violent Coercion. This is a 
book of real value for all who feel the grave dan- 
gers of attempted solutions by violence in our 
complex social organization. 


NORMAN THOMAS 


Christian Teaching 


E who makes suggestions for reading 
is limited to volumes which have played 
some part in the development of his own 
life. This means that his recommenda- 

tions will be of little use except to like-minded 

people. However, though tastes may vary, the 
temper of our time is such that the great issues 
remain the same, regardless of the approach one 
may choose to make. I venture to think that of 
these issues perhaps the greatest are these: Is 
there a real world of the Spirit? Is there a pur- 
pose continuous in time running through this 
spiritual world? May this eternal life of the 
Spirit be appropriated by personalities like our- 





THe AcquisitivE Society. R. H. Tawney. Harcourt. 
$1.40. 

DECAY OF CAPITALIST CIVILIZATION. Webbs. Harcourt. 
$2.00 
$2.00. 


PROSPECTS OF INDUSTRIAL CIVILIZATION. By Bertrand 


Russell. Century Company. $2.00. 
RAMSAY MACDONALD. By Iconoclast.. Thomas Seltzer. 
$2.50. 


LorpD SHAFTESBURY. By J. L. 
Harcourt Brace & Company. 

THE First TIME IN HIsTory. 
Boni & Liveright. $2.00. 

TURKEY, THE GREAT POWERS AND THE BAGDAD RAILWAY. 
Edward Mead Earle. Macmillan. $4.00. 

THE HUMANIZING OF KNOWLEDGE. James Harvey Robin- 
son. Doran. $1.50. 

OUTLINE OF THE BRITISH LABOR MOVEMENT. 
hard. Doran. $1.50. 

WaR AND CONSCIENCE. 
$2.00. 

NON-VIOLENT COERCION. 
Century Company. 


and Barbara Hammond. 
$3.50. 
By Anns Louise Strong. 


Paul Blans- 
By Norman Thomas. Huebsch. 


By Clarence Marsh Case. The 
$3.00. 


selves, limited in time and restricted by the con- 
ditions of our environment? 

Principal Jacks’ little volume, A Living Uni- 
verse, is a delightful introductory study to the 
first question. He has the blessed gift of consid- 
ering the most profound themes with perspicuity 
and brevity. The style is perfect, the contents 
entrancing because of its freshness, directness 
and sincerity. 

To follow upon this I would suggest Evelyn 
Underhill’s Life of the Spirit and Life of Today. 
In my judgment this is one of the greatest books 
in a decade. It is nothing less than an inspired 
word to the distracted children of this generation. 
All who have a sense of being “overdriven and 
underfed” will discover here the causes of their 
distraction and will understand how life must be 
ordered if it is to be lived “at its best.” 

As course number three, may I recommend Dr. 
Skinner’s great study of the religious antecedents 
of Jesus in Prophecy and Religion. It has to do 
specifically with Jeremiah, but it is much more 
than an interpretation of one man. By a fascin- 
ating analysis of the part Jeremiah played in the 
life of his own nation one is led to an apprecia- 
tion of the sublime nature of God’s self-revelation 
in history. Man’s discovery of truth is seen as 
identical with God’s own revelation of himself to 
man. As His infinite purposes unfold in the life 
of one small tribe we watch the preparation be- 
ing made for a complete self-revelation in His 
Son. Certain superficialities in our present think- 
ing about religion will be short lived if exposed to 
such scholarship and spiritual insight as this 
volume reveals. 

Finally, read and reread Human Nature and Its 
Remaking, by Professor Hocking, of Harvard. It 
is a book of great merit and, to our shame be it 
said, has been more highly appreciated abroad 
than in America. Professor John Dewey’s excur- 
sions into philosophy are more to our taste for the 
moment. That is natural, since they constitute a 
reflection of certain questionable tendencies in our 
national mentality. For a time psychologists will 
continue to desert their proper and invaluable 
function of giving scientific exactitude to a 
description of the “mind process,” and will insist 
that philosophy and religion must exchange their 
interest in the process itself and its inherent na- 
ture as revealed in human personalities, for an in- 
terest in the terms which are used to describe it. 
When the futility of such an effort is realized the 
value of Mr. Hocking’s magnificent contribution 
to religious thought will be fully recognized. 


FRANCIS P. MILLER 
THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT AND THE LIFE oF Topay. Evelyn 


Underhill. Dutton. $2.50. 


PROPHECY AND RELIGION. J. Skinner. Macmillan. $5.00. 
HUMAN NATURE AND ITS REMAKING. W. E. Hocking. 
Yale University Press. $4.00. 
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Modern Discipleship—by E. S. Woods; 
and other Books 


MODERN DISCIPLESHIP AND 

MEANS. By Canaon E. S. Woods. Associa- 
tion Press. Paper, 85 cents. 

Especially welcome will be this American re- 
vision to three groups within our Movement—the 
six thousand odd men and women who listened 
daily to the plain and helpful words of Canon 
Woods at Indianapolis; the professors, secretaries 
and others who read the original edition two 
years ago; that larger number in our Movement 
who find themselves groping after the real in- 
volvements of following our Lord in this complex 
transition time. 


WHAT IT 


It is notable that this book, which is now being 
brought out in revised form by the Council of 
Christian Associations, was written before the 
war. Ordinarily, how ancient a book of that 
“vintage’”’ seems! Modern discipleship has not 
been written from the perspective of post-war 
days; rather, it comes to us as a Christian philoso- 
phy virile enough to have lived through the war. 
It is a satisfaction to the reader to realize that 
here is something not ephemeral or even simply 
brilliant, timely and stimulating; but instead a 
philosophy of Christian fellowship that has been 
tested and refined in the crucible of the intense 
decade rounded out in this present year. 

The ten short, readable chapters deal in a direct 
and penetrating manner with the task of relating 
the Christian faith to the main movements of 
thought in the modern world. Not only is one 
chapter devoted to a study of tendencies in 
modern thought, but in the other discussions— 
of faith and prayer, salvation, friendship with 
Christ and God, and service—one finds continu- 
ous evidence for easily following Canon Woods 
in the “conviction that we of the Christian faith 
stand to gain and not to lose by the continuous 
development of human thought.” Throughout the 
book there is a mystical overtone which by its 
relation to the service element in Christian dis- 
cipleship and through its articulation with modern 
psychology infinitely enriches one’s appreciation 
of the unexplored and unappropriated signifi- 
cances of the Christian life. 


The appearance of this book under the imprint 
of the C. C. A. is further noteworthy since it is 
the first public evidence of the policy of this 
liaison body (representing both the student Y. W. 
C. A. and student Y. M. C. A.) occasionally to 
present to our student Christian movement help- 
ful literature on Christian faith and action. 

A. R. ELLIOTT 
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INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF CHRISTIAN- 
ITY. By Ozora S. Davis and Grace T. Davis. 
Association Press. $1.25. 

With the growing interest of student Christian 
circles in the relation of the Gospel to interna- 
tional relations, it is an opportune time to notice 
again this book, published now nearly five years 
ago. The authors have not attempted any dis- 
cussion of the question that is today uppermost 
in the minds of many—whether a Christian 
should ever engage in war. They have, rather 
pointed out the world-mindedness—if one may 
use that word—and the international outstretch 
of certain great lines within the stream of the 
Christian tradition. They begin with some of 
the Hebrew prophets, including the great and 
much misunderstood Jonah, and go on to the Gos- 
pels and to Paul. Then follows a chronological 
gap of seventeen hundred years, partially filled 
by a chapter on St. Francis of Assissi and St. 
Catherine, after which the authors proceed to 
give chapters on the work of Drs. Barrows and 
Charles Cuthbert Hall in interpreting one civiliza- 
tion to another, of the work of the Salvation 
Army in many lands, of Dan Crawford, of Phillips 
Brooks, of Josiah Royce, of John Hay, of Presi- 
dent Hyde of Bowdoin, of Christian hymns, and 
of the Federal Council of Churches. These in- 
stances of the way in which our faith has led 
men to include the entire human race in their 
sympathies and activities, are inspiring, all the 
more so because they are only a few of the many 
that might be described. The book is arranged 
by days and weeks and is admirably adapted for 
meditation and study. 

K. S. LATOURETTE 


RELIGIOUS FOUNDATIONS. Edited by Rufus 
M. Jones. The Macmillan Company. $1.00. 
Can the modern mind find religion reasonable 

and necessary for the fullest living? College stu- 

dents, who are perhaps too eager to be “‘modern”’ 
but who are also determined to be intellectually 
honest, insist on our answering that question pos- 
itively. And it must be answered in the affirma- 
tive or religion will be “passed up.” Among the 
extraordinarily large number of attempts thus to 
answer this question, the present little symposium 
should take no mean place. Its ten chapters, on 

How Shall We Think of God; Christ; Man; Na- 

ture; Society; The Kingdom of God; The Bible: 

Evil; Progress, and Immortality, by such men as 

the editor, Dean Sperry, Professor L. P. Jacks, 
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Professor E. W. Lyman, the beloved Professor F. 
G. Peabody, and others, amply repay careful 
reading. 

The first three chapters, by Professor Jones, 
are in his best vein, and while perhaps touched a 
little too much with the poetry of mysticism, are 
consistently illuminating. Dean Sperry most en- 
gagingly pleads for more sensitiveness to the 
spiritual and emotional in nature, something of 
which our scientific sophistication is likely to rob 
us, but one which is the natural fountain of won- 
der and reverence. 

The chapter on the Kingdom of God, by Clut- 
ton-Brock, is most suggestive and vital. That on 
evil, by Professor Jacks, is a ringing challenge, 
in his most lucid vein, for power to bear and con- 
quer evil rather than merely to get relief from it 

Professor Lyman, on Progress, which he de- 
fines as increasing release and control of power, 
physical, personal and social, shows in his charm- 
ing way that this power must be used for free- 
dom, fellowship, faith and truth, thus defining 
at once the standard of Jesus and the method of 
social evolution. 

Professor Peabody once more raises us above 
the mere question of survival after death to such 
an appreciation of spiritual quality and vitality as 
makes extinction unthinkable. 

F. E. MORGAN 


THE RETURNING TIDE OF FAITH. By 
Neville S. Talbot, Bishop of Praetoria. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. $1.50. 

Amidst the disillusionment, iconoclasm, and 
general chaos in thought and life which has char- 
acterized the years since the war, it is refreshing 
to meet a man who knows the worst, and yet, 
without doing violence to his reason, possesses a 
real gospel of hope and faith. The Bishop of 
Praetoria is such a person. I remember the pro- 
found impression made upon me some months 
before we went into the war by an account in the 
British Student Movement of Talbot’s search for 
the body of his brother in No Man’s Land in one 
of the most exposed sections of the British front. 
He knows what war is, and since receiving ap- 
pointment to a bishopric in South Africa he has 
suffered personal losses as great as fall to the lot 
of man. Yet “The Returning Tide of Faith” rep- 
resents the sure confidence of one to whom the 
God of Jesus has become more certain in his suf- 
fering. 

The Bishop of Praetoria is first of all a virile 
man before he is either bishop or scholar. He 
writes for men like himself. Consequently, 
even though he has attempted to cover a very 
large array of formidable subjects in this mod- 
erate sized volume, he has done so in a human, 
practical way which will commend itself to the 
most un-theologically minded. 


He finds in Jesus the consummation of God’s 
purpose through a long process of previous racial 
development, and he believes in the Church as the 
body of life through which that same purpose 
may still be traced. He is convinced that the re- 
treating tide of faith has turned and has now 
begun to flow in again with irresistible power. 

The style of the book is attractive, though some- 
what discursive and fragmentary. There are nu- 
merous apt and pungent sayings, not least of 
which is a reference to modern scholarship—“in 
its waters the wild asses have often quenched 
their thirst.” 

F. P. MILLER. 


THE LIFE OF ALEXANDER WHYTE. By G. 
A. F. Barbour. George H. Doran Company. 
$6.00. 

He who can read this admirably concise and 
well-written biography without being aroused to 
a more earnest battle for righteousness is a good 
deal more stolid than the present reviewer. 

Alexander Whyte lived through one of the his- 
toric controversies of modern Christianity—that 
about the work of Professor Robertson Smith of 
Edinburgh. Although himself a conservative and 
in no real sense a great critical scholar, he sup- 
ported Professor Smith on the ground that the 
Church needs devout, fearless scholarship. 

Alexander Whyte was born into an exceedingly 
humble home and under circumstances that would 
have crushed a less resolute character. His 
youth was spent in the same neighborhood which 
gave to the world James M. Barrie, and both they 
and their mothers were friends. Breaking down 
almost incredible barriers, Whyte pressed on un- 
til he secured a first-rate education—a process 
that did not end until he died in his eighties. He 
became one of the great preachers of Scotland— 
the land which has done so much to enrich the pul- 
pits of the world. A tireless worker, he wrote 
many books, most of which deal with the great 
Puritans. Turning aside all sorts of appeals, he 
clung to his pulpit as his throne and there he 
resigned unsurpassed during his long pastorate in 
Free St. George’s, Edinburgh. 

Thank God for Alexander Whyte and for this 
illuminated “life” of him! 


GEORGE IRVING. 


THE HUMANIZING OF KNOWLEDGE. By 
James Harvey Robinson. George H. Doran 
Company. $1.50. 

Whatever the author of “Mind in the Making” 
puts into the printed page is always lucid and, in 
part for that reason, stimulating. One may not 
agree with him, but that very disagreement is 
provocative of thought. The thesis of the present 
volume is about as follows: Modern science has 
placed at the disposal of the race knowledge 
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which, if properly utilized, would make us all hap- 
pier and better. The masses of mankind, how- 
ever, with their leaders and teachers, continue to 
act for the most part as though that knowledge 
did not exist, but “continue to operate on a basis 
of presuppositions and prejudices which owe their 
respectability and currency to their great age and 
uncritical character.” It is therefore incumbent 
upon us to make available in popular form the 
findings of science and so to aid in its application 
to the present needs of humanity. As a specific 
step toward this end Dr. Robinson suggests that 
short, accurate and readable manuals be prepared 
which will give the present conclusions in various 
fields of science, and so to make more widely 
available what is now locked up in large technical 
volumes. From an examination of publishers’ lists 
and an experience with book agents, one would 
think that this is already being done and that 
what we need is a spiritual transformation of men 
which will lead them to use their knowledge for 
unselfish and constructive purposes. Perhaps, 
however, Dr. Robinson expects that the right ap- 
plication of knowledge will also accomplish this 
result. If he makes his definition of knowledge 
inclusive enough one will scarcely disagree with 
him. K. S. LATOURETTE 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. By Lord Charnwood. 
The Atlantic Monthly Press. $2.50. 


Lord Charnwood has not done full justice to his 
great subject—the second greatest perhaps of all 
Americans; nevertheless, he has written a charm- 
ing story of the life of Roosevelt and all will do 
well to read it. His is the point of view of an 
Englishman, but it is clear, sympathetic, and 
understanding as revealed in his attitude toward 
our politics, history, and institutions. The book 
ought to do much to strengthen the already cor- 
dial relations between the two countries. In ad- 
dition to relating the earlier life of the subject, 
the book constitutes a short running account of 
public affairs in America in Roosevelt’s time in 
which he had a part, and also makes frequent 
reference to international relations. There is a 
distinct lack of emphasis or even mention at times 
of some of Roosevelt’s strong qualities and great- 
est accomplishments, but this is bound to be so in 
a book which the author calls a “little book,” “this 
fugitive study.” It is not nearly so pretentious 
or exhaustive as his study of Lincoln. It is a 
pity that on the author’s visits to this country or 
toosevelt’s to Great Britain the two never met, 
for undoubtedly such a personal contact would 
have inspired the writer to a more ambitious 
work. The value of the book is enhanced by an 
extended chronology and a most interesting 
facsimile letter of Roosevelt’s written to friends 
he had met on his visit to Nairobi. 

B. R. BARBER 
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NONE SO BLIND. By Albert Parker Fitch. 

The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

This is the story of a senior at Harvard who 
battles his way against terrific odds—within and 
without—to a position of respect and power in the 
life of the university. It is an absorbing story, 
baffling one’s anticipation by many a surprising 
turn and holding one’s interest to the very last 
page. It skilfully avoids preaching, but neverthe- 
less gives a fine picture of friendship at its height; 
of the basis on which, and on which alone, marital 
love abides. Quite incidentally but in unmistak- 
able fashion it reveals the real dynamic of Chris- 
tian faith. The book is written with such charm- 
ing literary skill that one finds himself rereading 
passage after passage just for the joy of the 
reading. This novel has a real appeal to all col- 
lege men. 

W. H. TINKER. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. By Robert Frost. Henry 
Holt & Company. $2.50. 


MAINE COAST. By Wilbert Snow. Harcourt, 
Brace & Company. $1.75. 


If any reader of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN—and 
may there be many such—decide to read some 
poetry this summer, they should enjoy either or 
both of these recent volumes. The authors are 
among the most authentic poets of our younger 
generation. You may say neither is a Browning 
or a Tennyson. But great rivers have no monoply 
of dignity and beauty; I love some small rivers 
and streams. 

D. R. P. 





Notes About Recent Books 


SocIAL IDEALS IN ENGLISH LETTERS. By Professor 
Vida Scudder, of Wellesley. Fresh studies of neglected 
aspects of the best known novelists and _ essayists. 
(Houghton, Mifflin. $2.75). 


Lies! A series of addresses by Studdert-Kennedy, 
which goes below convention to the truth of sin, lust, and 
the love of God. (Doran. $1.50). 


RELIGION AS EXPERIENCE. A series of sound phil- 
osophical studies of religion out of the rich mind of Pro- 
fessor J. W. Buckham of the Pacific School of Religion. 
(Atington Press. $1.00). 


EDUCATION IN A DEMocRACY. In which Professor Dal- 
las Lore Sharp, of Boston University, praises our high 
scthools to the skies and makes us wish we had studied 
English—especially the King James Version. (Houghton, 
Mifflin. $1.25). 


PERSONAL RELIGION AND THE LIFE OF DEVOTION. 
Studies in faith, and the soul’s search, and best of all, 
bereavement. By Dean Inge, author of “Outspoken Es- 
says.” (Longmans, Green. $1.00). 


THE MINISTER’S EveryDAY Lire. Mr. Lloyd Douglas 
:.es it through, and that with a sense of the dignity of a 
great calling—and also, and best, a sense of humor. 
(Seribner’s. $1.75). D. R. P. 
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Letters to the Editor 


A Great Student Convention in 1925? 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Indianapolis stood for something worth mak- 
ing sacrifices to awaken and renew on every North 
American campus. It was the first time in our 
history that we faced, as Christian students, at 
a great international convention, the most excit- 
ing and vital problems which we as Christians 
claim our Faith can solve righteously, if unswerv- 
ingly applied. War—a denial of everything for 
which Jesus stood; race prejudice—a betrayal of 
Jesus’ very spirit; economic acquisitiveness—a 
negation of Jesus’ appeal to sacrifice and service; 
these problems which involve every land and every 
nation are alarmingly our outstanding problems, 
and they must be solved if Christ is to come into 
His Kingdom; this was the stand we took at 
Indianapolis. 

In this last number of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
Raymond Wilson suggests that we ought to have 
another convention, not later than December, 
1925, to carry forward to more certain affirma- 
tions and stronger loyalties the ideas and ideals 
of Indianapolis. With this suggestion I find my- 
self in earnest agreement. 

During these three months, since we met at 
Indianapolis, I have been present at three state 
student conferences and visited ten college 
campuses. At every conference and on every 
campus the problems raised at Indianapolis were 
being thrashed out. Everywhere there was a 
groping after more light and a search for clearer 
vision. There is the need of deepening a con- 
sciousness that we are a national movement, with 
international affiliations. We need to discover 
that we are one movement, made up of the Chris- 
tian students of this nation, yes, this continent, 
linked together in a definite crusade against these 
evils which are attacking the very heart of vital 
religious faith and unity. 

And I believe that this convention should be a 
student convention even more than was Indian- 
apolis. It ought to be a convention under the 
joint auspices of the student departments of the 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. and held in the hope 
that we may arrive some day at a North American 
Christian Student Movement made up both of 
men and women, thinking, planning and praying 
together. At Indianapolis we caught the vision 
of convictions broad enough and deep enough con- 
cerning the rampant enemies of the Cross, to bind 
us together and send us forth to leave an impress 
for Christ on these problems as abiding and 
challenging as is the message and challenge of the 


Student Volunteer 
foreign service. 
Cordially yours, 
S. RALPH HARLOW 


Movement for distinctly 


Smith College. 





TO THE EDITOR: 

The suggestion in the May INTERCOLLEGIAN for 
a great convention in 1925 merits thorough con- 
sideration at once. There seem to be stirrings in 
American student thought today which point to- 
ward the release of great energies. These forces 
need to be harnessed effectively if they are to 
be of the greatest value to the Kingdom of God. 

There are several things, in present conditions, 
which raise the question as to whether the Volun- 
teer conventions are still adequate. Things are 
moving more rapidly in American student life 
today than they were a decade ago. Freshmen 
and sophomores are not very largely represented 
at Volunteer conventions, usually because they 
are not sufficiently mature to profit to the great- 
est extent by them. There would be a real place, 
it seems to me, for a convention which would 
reach these students in the prime of their aca- 
demic careers. Then too, if we are to advance 
as effectively as we had hoped, and if we are 
really to capture our campuses for Christ, it is 
necessary that we broaden our base very greatly. 
We need to reach more students and touch them 
more deeply. . 

The question next arises, “Is it worth the 
trouble?” The 1925 convention could probably be 
smaller than Indianapolis, possibly half as large, 
thus permitting very careful selection of dele- 
gates. It seems to me, however, that the problem 
is not merely one of working up delegations. It 
is rather the integration of these conventions into 
the campus and national Christian Student pro- 
gram. There must be better preparation of the 
delegates and better follow-up of the convention. 
We ought to plan ahead, to make these conven- 
tions not merely great incidents, but part and 
parcel of our Student Christian Movement. Other- 
wise there is a real question as to whether they 
are worth the trouble. 

Such a convention would not be so much a life 
work gathering as a Christian Way of Life Con- 
ference. Indianapolis showed that students are 
interested in the application of Christianity 
through the every-day Christian life as well as 
through “life work” channels. They want to 
begin right where they are now. It seems to me, 
therefore, that unless we are to revise all of our 
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present plans and policies for student work in 
America that this convention should be directly 
under the auspices of the Council of Christian 
Associations. 
HuGo THOMPSON 
University of Minnesota. 


How It Looks to a Pioneer Missionary 


We publish below a letter written to Francis Miller 
by his brother, as a commentary on the letter by Franc's 
Miller which appeared in the February INTERCOLLEGIAN. 
The present writer is home on a short furlough from a 
pioneer mission station in Northeastern Persia. 

My DEAR FRANCIS: 

I have read your letter in the February INTER- 
COLLEGIAN about the future of the Student Voli- 
unteer movement. Instead of broadening out to 
include the appeal for all forms of Christian ac- 
tivity both abroad and at home, | heartily agree 
with you that the S. V. M. should rather narrow 
its function and continue, as it began, a recruiting 
agency only for the work of the Church abroad. 
The. presentation of internationalism, race prob- 
lems, war, etec., should be left to the Student 
Christian Associations, for otherwise there will 
result hopeless overlapping and friction. 

I also agree that in the future, as the native 
churches develop into maturity, it will probably 
become more and more necessary for men to be 
picked to fill specific positions in the work of the 
Church abroad, till it finally comes to an exchange 
of pastors and teachers such as is practiced be- 
tween America and Britain today. I believe, how- 
ever, that the candidate secretaries of the vari- 
ous mission boards, knowing the fields and the 
specific needs as they do, could make the selec- 
tion of missionaries more satisfactorily than any 
general agency like the S. V. M. could do. 

sut in a consideration of this subject there are 
several points that should be kept in mind: 

(1) The day of foreign missions by our west- 
ern Church is not yet over. It is true that in cer- 
tain sections of Asia and Africa, especially along 
the coast, native churches have been established 
which are beginning to bear their own burdens. 
But in the interior there are millions of people 
among whom no church has as yet been planted, 
and it is our duty to assist the weak native 
churches in evangelizing those regions. If any 
one thinks that foreign missionaries are no longer 
needed to do the old-fashioned pioneer work, let 
him remember that among the two hundred mil- 
lion Moslems of the world almost nothing has as 
yet been accomplished toward building the 
Church of Christ. For years to come we will 
have to send out missionaries to other lands, just 
as we have been doing during the past century. 

(2) There is a vast difference between mis- 
sionary work abroad and Christian work in 
America. We are told that the world is all one, 
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that the distinction should not be drawn between 
“home” and “foreign,” and that students should 
not be challenged to volunteer for foreign service 
but rather for world service. And it is true that 
short-term teachers and lecturers can do the same 
sort of work among English-speaking students 
in Cairo and Calcutta as in America. But mis- 
sionaries who know only English will never get 
at the heart of the people they are trying to reach. 
If one wants to do anything more than merely 
scratch the surface he has to forget his university 
degrees and honors, become a child again, and 
spend the first ten years of his life as a mission- 
ary in learning the language and thought of the 
land of his adoption. There can be no jumping 
back and forth between continents if we want to 
do anything effective anywhere. We must be 
either ministers in America, or else missionaries 
in Arabia or India—life is not long enough for 
both. 

Therefore, sometime in one’s student days one 
must decide which it is to be. The necessity of 
this decision, and the difficulty of tearing up one’s 
roots from American soil and transplanting him- 
self in a foreign land, more than justify the im- 
portance that the S. V. M. has attached to the 
declaration card—or rather to the purpose which 
it records. I believe it should be made harder for 
students to sign the card; they should be encour- 
aged to wait till they feel forced to sign it. But 
I believe the decision which is involved in the card 
is essential, and students should be confronted 
with it and urged to act as God leads them. 


(3) When we speak of picking the best avail- 
able men for specific jobs abroad, we must be 
careful not to forget that it is God who must do 
the picking. There is such a thing as a candidate 
secretary’s being guided by Him to choose the 
right man for a certain work. There is also such 
a thing as God’s calling a student to volunteer to 
go as a missionary to whatever land and for what- 
ever kind of work may later be made clear. The 
members of Livingstone’s board questioned his fit- 
ness to go as a missionary, but God had called him 
and he felt driven to go, and he went. And God is 
calling students today to become missionaries. 
The business of the S. V. M. and the boards is to 
aid these God-called students to get to the field, 
and to help others who may not have heard the 
call to do so. God is a safer judge of who should 
become missionaries than any of us could be. 
And whether the boards are needing more can- 
didates or not, it is the duty of the S. V. M. to 
hold before the Christian students of America the 
task which our Master set before us—the evan- 
gelization of the world—and challenge them to go 
out and do it. 

As ever yours, 


WILLIAM M. MILLER. 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 
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A Student’s Note Book 


As “Balanced Rations” for June, I 
recommend: 

THE LIFE OF ALEXANDER WHYTE. 
By G. A. F. Barbour. (Doran. $6). 
Human enough, and enough different 
from us to drive us to both uction and 
prayer. “Sell your bed and buy 
books,” is his advice. 

WHAT SHALL I THINK OF JAPAN? 
By George Gleason. (Macmillan. 
$2.25). First-heard testimony and 
evidence by a former student secre- 
tary at Harvard. 

MODERN DISCIPLESHIP AND WHAT IT 
MEANS. By Canon E. S. Woods. 
(Association Press. 85 cents). The 
first production, and a worthy one, of 
the Literature Committee of the 
Council of Christian Associations. 


It is not only the Student Associa- 
tion Movement which has suffered a 
great loss in the sudden death of 
Ganson G. Depew. He was typical 
of a group of recent graduates of 
wealth and social position whose devo- 
tion to political life promises more 
than any other single thing for the 
America that is to be. His death 
within two years after graduation 
from Yale Law School was undoubt- 
edly induced by a depleted condition 
due to his absorption in the duties of 
Assistant District Attorney of West- 
ern New York. 

He was one of the students, happily 
multiplying, who saw the unbounded 
promise of the connection between a 
local Association with its personal 
challenges and the work on a broader 
field of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. He led one of the very 
first really worthy Friendship Fund 
campaigns while at Yale. He gave 
himself zealously to the work of the 
National Student Committee and only 
shortly before his death accepted a 
place on the committee which raises 
the funds for European Student Re- 
lief. My last talk with him in Decem- 
ber was at his office in the Federal 
Building in Buffalo. His mind was 
clean-cut, brisk and wide-sweeping. 
He would have gone as far as any 
man I have ever known in the political 
realm. He would not allow his pro- 
fessional duties to keep him from 
giving time to the Association’s con- 
cerns. In fact he thought of his pro- 
fession as his way of doing God’s will, 
just as really as a missionary. 

He accepted a large fortune with- 
out a touch of snobbery and had al- 
ready begun to use it to help forward 
some of the many good causes which 
now-a-days are so tragically held 
back by lack of funds. He had a rare 
capacity for friendship. He leaves a 
vacant place in my life which today 
I see no human way of filling. His 
career thus cut off at its opening is 
to me, through my belief in a God of 
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love, a confirmation that this life is 
not all. ——________- 

Burton St. John, Candidate Sec- 
retary of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, has resigned. Mr. St. John 
has during the past five years done a 
very faithful piece of work in relating 
the Student Volunteers to the dif- 
ferent mission boards, counselling 
them regarding training, preparation, 
etc. This type of work is usually 
behind the scenes but is nevertheless 
of vital importance to the progress 
of the Kingdom, especially when car- 
ried forward in the friendly and care- 
ful way which we have all learned 
to expect from Burton St. John. 

Richard H. Edwards, of Cornell, 
had luncheon with a group of us at 
the University Club in Chicago the 
other day and told something of the 
series of surveys which are being 
carried forward under the Institute 
of Social and Religious Research. 
The chief investigators, in addition 
to Mr. Edwards, are Professor Art- 
man of the University of Chicago, and 
Professor Rugh of the University of 
California. Professor Rugh is Execu- 
tive Secretary for this section of the 
Institute’s work. It is probable that 
about twenty typical colleges and uni- 
versities will be visited. The final 
report ought to be of the thorough 
and unbiased sort which will help us 
all as illustrative of a way to get 
facts with which religious work in 
colleges needs to deal. 





Reverend Lewis Hillis, formerly 
university pastor at Berkeley, Cal., 
has become the General Director of 
the Department of Recruiting of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 

A STUDENT MOVER. 


Last Words About 


Summer Groups 


CIRCULAR just off the press con- 
IX cerning the 1924 College Summer 
Service Group in New York City, in- 
dicates that upwards of fifty very at- 
tractive opportunities in various social 
institutions have been opened to the 
selection of the fortunate men who 
will profit by this experience. The 
attendance of representatives of each 
of the conference regions is already 
assured. A few more places are 
available, application for which should 
be made to the field secretaries. One’s 
first thought is to stress the great 
opportunity for participation in this 
group, especially for an advanced stu- 
dent in social sciences; we must not 
forget, however, that every position 
open indicates a real opportunity for 
service, usually among needy people 
shut up during the summer in the hot 
city. Our Student Movement has an 
obligation to provide adequate helpers 
to meet this need. 

A somewhat similar service group 
will meet in Chicago this summer, 
while industrial groups are being 
planned in Baltimore, Rochester, Des 
Moines, Detroit, Columbus (Ohio) and 
Denver. 

The group of student Association 
members who will go to Europe has 
had so many applications that it is 
found necessary to recommend that 
most men attach themselves to some 
other and perhaps more informal op- 
portunities. The group representing 
the Movement this summer will be 
smaller than formerly and largely 
confined to members of the different 
Field Councils. Among those who 
will probably be members of the 
European group are: toswell P. 
Barnes, Chairman of the National 
Student Council; Hugo Thompson, oi 
the University of Minnesota; Donald 
Stevenson, of Yale; John Thomas, of 
Washington and Lee, and J. M. Hard- 
wick, of Vanderbilt University. 

Gale Seaman writes that the group 
to represent the American students on 
a Pilgrimage of Friendship to the 
students of Japan is practically as- 
sured and will sail from Seattle in 
June under the leadership of Norman 
Coleman, the well known student and 
labor leader of the Northwest. 

The other newest thing in the sum- 
mer line is the group to study the 
rural question that will make its 
headquarters at the University of 
Missouri. Arrangements and pro- 
gram are in charge of a special com- 
mittee of the University of Missouri 
Y. M. C. A. on which are members of 
The Farm Bureau and representatives 
of the university and the community 
as well as of the Association. 

Interested men should get in touch 
with the nearest student secretary. 
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A New Council of 
Christian Associations 


Minutes of Regional Council meet- 
ings during the summer and autumn 
of last year show that the question 
of relationships between men and 
women students, between the Y. W. 
C. A. and the Y. M. C. A., was a com- 
mon issue. The representatives sent 
up to the National Council meetings 
at Indianapolis brought such questions 
in from their constituencies. Conse- 
quently, the joint sessions of Y. W. 
and Y. M. officers and councils urged 
further study. Your -National Stu- 
dent Council of the Y. M. C. A. in 
separate session, adopted these reso- 
lutions: 


That we send a communication to the 
Council of Christian Associations bearing 
the following items: 

a. Our recognition of the desire for 
greater unity among the _ student 
Christian organizations. 

b. Our recognition of the part played 
by the C. C. A. in fostering this 
sentiment. 

c. A request that the Council of Chris- 
tian Associations continue to further 
this discussion, by all available 
means, among the student Y. W. and 
Y. M. C. A.’s, and, if within the 
scope of their charter, among the 
Student Volunteer Movement and the 
Student Fellowship for Christian Life 
Service. 


The C. C. A., in accordance. with 
the request in section (c) and similar 
requests from the Y. W. C. A., moved 
as follows: 


1. That the Council of Christian Associa- 
tions confer with the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment and the Student Fellowship for Chris- 
tian Life service about holding not later than 
March 30, (postponed), a Consultative Assem- 
bly composed of six students from each one 
of the four Movements who shall be chosen by 
the proper Council of each Movement, to con- 
fer concerning their mutual problems in re- 
gard to furthering the Kingdom of God on 
the campus. 

2. That the six students representing each 
Movement elect an undergraduate from their 
number to represent them on an Executive 
Committee which shall consider the suggestion 
of additional members to be invited to serve 
on the Consultative Assembly. 


The C. C. A. also provided for a 
committee of eight students—four 
from the Y. W. and four from the 
Y. M.—to study the relationships be- 
tween these Associations, and to 
suggest the most advisable immediate 
procedure along the lines of co-opera- 
tion. The men were represented by 
Don Schooler (Okla.), Mell Williams 
(Va.), and Roswell P. Barnes (Pa.) 
of the National Council, and H. P. 
Van Dusen, of Union Seminary. This 
committee studied the suggestions 
from the regions and from the 
Indianapolis meetings and then drew 
up certain recommendations and ques- 
tions which it now refers back to the 
local campus and the summer confer- 
ences for discussion and approval or 
disapproval. 

Two definite suggestions have al- 
ready been approved by the women 
in their legislative Student Assembly 
held recently in New York City. The 
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first provides for a new co-ordinating 
body to supersede the old C. C. A.; 
the second advises this newly con- 
stituted C. C. A. to call, in the winter 
of 1925-26, a national student con- 
vention to consider the important 
issues which face Christian students. 

Do the local Associations, through 
their summer conferences, wish to 
authorize 

(1) The organizing of a COUNCIL OF 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS com- 
posed of 48 members, 24 represent- 
ing each association, and selected 
as follows: 

From the Y. M. C. A.: 
The 19 members of the National 
Student Council, at present consti- 
tuted of 2 from each of the 7 
regions, 2 Colored members, 3 mem- 
bers at large, and 5 others (prefer- 
ably of the staff) elected by the 
National Council. 
From the Y. W. C. A.: 
19 students and 5 others similarly 
elected. 
(2) This COUNCIL OF CHRIS- 
TIAN ASSOCIATIONS to meet an- 
nually. 
(3) An ADMINISTRATIVE COM- 
MITTEE of this C. ©. A. which shall 
be composed of 12 from each move- 
ment: 
4 students elected by and from the 
student members of each move- 
ment, 
8 from each movement to be elect- 
ed by the C. C. A. (secretaries or 
other alumni). 
(4) Such functions shall be assumed 
by the C. C. A. as are delegated to 
it by both the two National Coun- 
cils, voting separately. 

(Il) Then do you think it advisable that 
the Associations, acting jointly, 
should call a national convention in 
the winter of 1925-26 as suggested? 

By answering for yourselves the 
following questions you may be able 
to judge more wisely the advisability 
of our suggestions as to immediate 
procedure: 

What is a student movement? 

Should initiative, control, and 
operation all lie in the hands of the 
students ? 

What is a student Christian move- 
ment? 

What should be its relation to non- 
Christian students? 

Should the movement include both 
men and women? 

For the immediate future, do you 
want one movement, or more ex- 
tensive co-operation between the ex- 
isting movements? 

The Committee of Eight recom- 
mends the organizing of this new C. 
C. A. as a means of facilitating co- 
operation between the Y. W. and Y. 
M., and more effectively co-ordinating 
their efforts. in so doing, it has en- 
deavored to be sensitive to the desires 
of its constituency. Do its sugges- 
tions pave the way for the attainment 
of the desires of your local campus? 
The Y. W. C. A. has already answered 
in the affirmative. Are you prepared 
to answer through your regional coun- 


cil? Before giving your answer, I 


suggest that you study the conclus- 
ions of the Consultative Assembly 
held at Delaware Water Gap concern- 
ing the relationship of the movement. 
ON BEHALF OF THE COMMITTEE, 
R. P. BARNES. 


Methodists Students At 
Louisville 


= the closing hours of 1923 a group 
of clear-minded Methodist student 
leaders caught a vision which over- 
cautious and skilled church elders im- 
mediately termed “fine but impracti- 
cal.” They wanted a great confer- 
ence of Methodist students who should 
face up to the task of world service 
and who should lend a vital quality 
to Methodism and Christianity by the 
unconquerable force of their own 
lives. Definite plans were made, and 
on February 17, at Evanston, the stu- 
dent committee of fifteen, with the 
help and encouragement of _ the 
churchmen, set in motion the machin- 
ery that brought together as united 
Methodist students more than five 
hundred men and women from 112 
colleges and universities and from 
every state in the Union. Incessant 
labor on the part of the committee, 
ready help from church leaders, and 
a splendid and co-operative interest 
on the part of students everywhere 
explain how the dream of January be- 
came realized in the wonderful actual- 
ity of April. 

If, therefore, this conference at 
Louisville is really the great event 
that it is claimed to be by those who 
watched it and listened in, wherein 
does its greatness lie? In what re- 
spects is it superior to and more sat- 
isfactory than Indianapolis? (Every- 
one present at both meetings voiced 
the declaration that Louisville in act- 
ual accomplishment eclipsed Indian- 
apolis.) Answering these questions, 
these salient facts are seen: this was 
a meeting of and for and by students 
—students fired with the love of God 
and man, and students absolutely in- 
dependent of any overhead organiza- 
tion and authority; it was a body not 
so large that it could not be (in tech- 
nicalities) efficiently managed; it was 
a body in which the utmost freedom 
of discussion and debate was allowed; 
it was a meeting in which the Spirit 
of Christ dominated; and, finally, it 
was a meeting where the benefits of 
Indianapolis were put into use with 
conviction, determination, faith, and 
courage. Generalities simply would 
not be considered. Brass tacks alone 
were in order! 

With utmost daring, with a level- 
headedness that knew no fear, and 
with an insight that was truly re- 
markable, this body took up separate- 
ly the questions of Methodist unifica- 
tion; industry; race; war, and pub- 
lic opinion. A few elders—a very 
few—were there to state their reac- 
tions to existing conditions and to 
counsel any one seeking their aid. 
But the fire and the force and the 
spirit came from students themselves. 
In the main, the program was made 
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Students who met with the President, in Washirgton, to consider the Law Enforcement Situation. 


of men and women who had not 
passed out of their twenties. After 
each speaker had concluded his ad- 
dress, he was subjected to a barrage 
of questions from any quarter of the 
floor: “You have made such-and-such 
a statement. Prove it!” “If you 
think that, what are you doing and 
what can I do to change it?’”—were 
typical of the queries asked. 

Then followed full discussion from 
the floor. Resolutions were presented 
and were referred to sub-committees 
which were readily approached and 
advised by interested students. In 
concrete form and dealing definitely 
and specifically with minute problems, 
these resolutions were accepted. Gen- 
eral references to “principles” were 
always rejected. For example: in in- 
dustry the service motive; anti-child 
labor legislation, and a prohibited use 
of the injunction in labor disputes 
were endorsed as fundamental in a 
Christian social order. In this matter 
as in war and all of the other ques- 
tions the mind and stand of Christ 
was sought. His way prevailed. 

Not alone, however, in general mat- 
ters of public interest was there defi- 
nite and clear-cut action. Methodism 
itself was examined. In the Discip- 
lines those obsolete paragraphs that 
were not regarded in practice came in 
for a shaking up. Youth saw at 
Louisville that wherever there were 
hold-overs that checked a vital Chris- 
tianity, they must be done away. 
Conviction and certitude alone would 
suffice as strong arms of Christ’s 
hosts. The space was swept in front 
of Methodism’s own door, and Metho- 
dism rallied to the help of the world 
in cleaning its house of the rubbish of 
by-gone ages. 

The Spirit of Christ was at Louis- 
ville and in the deliberations of the 
conference. There was nothing nar- 
row or bigoted. There was definite 
accomplishment.* 

H. D. WARE. 

Vanderbilt University. 


* The Methodist Book Concern, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, . Y., is publishing full reports of 
the Conference. Price, $1. 


Law Enforcement 
Conference 


( RGANIZED resistance on_ the 

part of students throughout the 
country to law violation, with partic- 
ular reference to the observance of 
the eighteenth amendment, became 
very much of a reality as a result 
of the recent student conference held 
at Washington, D. C., April 5 and 6. 
The conference was held in connection 
with the general work of the “Citi- 
zens’ Committee of One Thousand,” 
and every college and university in 
the United States was invited to send 
delegates from the student and faculty 
bodies. 

There were 206 registered dele- 
gates, 155 of whom were undergrad- 
uate students. The truly national 
aspect of the conference was very 
much in evidence, especially at the 
banquet held Saturday evening when 
each delegate gave the yell or song 
of his school. Over twenty-five states 
and eighty institutions were repre- 
sented. 

The delegates were gathered to- 
gether to consider: 

1. Platform messages bearing up- 
on the general topic under considera- 
tion. 

2. Reports indicating the actual 
facts about the degree of violations 
of law among students and in the 
adjacent communities. 

3. Liberal discussion of all the 
problems brought forward. 

4. Adoption of appropriate policies 
which can be recommended to every 
college and university in America. 

5. Development of a plan of 
promotion by which the spirit, mes- 
sage and program of the conference 
may be made available to student 
leaders everywhere. 

The program and the personnel of 
the speakers were remarkable. Rev. 
Daniel A. Poling, of New York City; 
Father John H. Ryan, of the Catholic 
University; Hon. Mabel Walker Wille- 
brant, Assistant Attorney-General; 
Senator Morris Shepard, of Texas; 
Senator Glass, of Virginia; Senator 
Borah, of Idaho; Hon. M. Clyde Kelly, 


member of the House of Representa- 
tives from Pennsylvania; Chancellor 
Flint, of Syracuse University—all 
contributed in a material way, omit- 
ting mention of a large number of 
delegates who also aided in the pro- 
gram. An additional feature was the 
reception of the delegates by the 
President at the White House. 

The program of action adopted was 
broad and comprehensive, as is shown 
by the report of the Findings Com- 
mittee. Loyalty to the government 
by the observance of the will of the 
people was the main issue. The law 
must and shall be obeyed, not be- 
cause we like it, but because it is the 
expressed will of the people—this was 
the keynote of the entire session. It 
was pointed out, too, that the moral 
reasons for the passage of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment still exist and 
should be kept before the public 
lest the real reasons for the law 
should be forgotten. Moreover, the 
group was unanimous in its opinion 
that the Eighteenth Amendment is 
not the only law that is today being 
disobeyed and that observance of all 
laws should be emphasized as a 
primary requisite of good citizenship 
and successful government. 

The Findings Committee, of which 
Donald Stevenson of Yale was chair- 
man, recommended that the confer- 
ence commit itself to a program of 
education and enlistment among stu- 
dents and faculties. As means to this 
end it was recommended that wise 
use be made of printed matter, in- 
cluding the college press; that the 
subject be considered in _ student 
forums, study groups, and in mass 
meetings; that the commitment be 
secured of student councils, fraterna- 
ties, religious organizations, and other 
groups. It was also recommended 
that: “An adequate place for discus- 
sion and public address upon the pro- 
grams of intercollegiate conferences; 
especially the large popular spring 
and summer conferences at Silver 
Bay, Lake Geneva, Blue Ridge, Hol- 
lister, Estes Park, Asilomar, Seabeck, 


(Continued in second column of next 
page) 
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An Interracial Group 
Discussion 


GROUP of students from the four 

colleges for white students and 
the five colleges for Negro students in 
the city of Atlanta, Ga., meets every 
two weeks to discuss interracial prob- 
lems. The purpose of these meetings 
is to give white and Negro students 
an opportunity to talk freely about 
their common problems, with the hope 
that this acquaintance may help each 
to a better understanding of the 
other’s point of view. 

This discussion, as the members of 
the group fully realize and admit, 
would be impossible but for one thing: 
the basis, the starting point for all 
the discussions, is their common trust 
in God. All the members are in earn- 
est about finding God’s way of meet- 
ing an otherwise impossible situation. 
At all the meetings this basic idea 
is felt. It is the steadying gyroscope 
of faith which holds the airship of 
talk upon an even keel. 

At the first meeting of the group 
there were two parts, each uncertain, 
hesitant, groping for the other’s posi- 
tion. One division, the white students, 
was eager; the members were ready 
to talk; they were determined to. be 
broad and just; they wanted to settle 
this great problem at once. But, lack- 
ing a knowledge of facts, they didn’t 
know where to begin. They could not 
suggest remedies for conditions of 
whose very existence they were igno- 
rant. The Negro students, on the 
other hand, were calmer, seemed more 
mature. They were waiting. Often 
disappointed before, this time they 
would wait to see just how much ef- 
fectiveness there might be behind the 
very evident desire of the white 
students to be friendly and helpful. 
When the discussion began the Negro 
students had the advantage. They 
were ready at once with hard, cold 
facts, many of them from their own 
experiences. The white students had 
their eyes opened and went away de- 
termined to find out more about che 
things that were going on around 
them. 

At the fifth meeting, the group— 
one group—began its true life. By 
that time the members were sure of 
their relations with each other. The 
former groping was gone. They had 
lost, too, a part of their ceremonious 
deference for each other’s opinions. 
There was a spirit of friendliness, of 
comradeship, a feeling of freedom, but 
they were beginning to think, each 
one for himself. The talk ranged freely, 
touching now politics, now business, 
then back to queries about race-con- 
sciousness, race-feeling, race-pride. 

For the remaining meetings of the 
college session the group decided to 
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use Racial Relations and the Christian 
Ideal, one of the texts prepared for 
the use of discussion groups in prepa- 
ration for the Student Volunteer con- 
vention in Indianapolis. There was 
no teacher, and class room methods 
were not used. Instead, three or four 
members were asked to be responsible 
for each chapter in the book. These 
leaders prepared specially on their 
own chapter and led the discussion of 
it. The others studied as they found 
opportunity and joined freely in the 
talk. Since the leaders were changed 
each time, everyone had a share in 
the responsibility and none was over- 
burdened. 

The members of this group will not 
“solve” the “problem” because this 
problem is that of life, and life is not 
solvable. Nevertheless, these meet- 
ings have done and will do good. They 
may not improve present economic or 
political conditions, but they have led 
a group of students from two races 
to know each other. 

PAYNE BROWN 

Guilford College. 





Law Enforcement Conference 
etc.” It was further recommended 
that a student Citizens’ Committee of 
One Hundred and Fifty be appointed, 
to “co-operate with the Citizens’ 
Committee of One Thousand, the Y. 
W. C. A., the Y. M. C. A., the Inter- 
collegiate Prohibition Association, 
Student Councils, and all other stu- 
dent agencies, in order to carry for- 
ward the program of this conference.” 
A printed report of the whole con- 
ference may be had on request from 
The Citizens’ Committee of One Thou- 
sand, 105 East 22nd Street, New York. 

The entire conference was char- 
acterized by free-thinking and by the 
frank expression of up-to-the-minute 
ideas. The delegates displayed a re- 
freshing interest and attacked the 
problems and issues in an _ unprej- 
udiced fair-and-square basis in an 
effort to bring out the whole truth 
of the matter and place it before the 
student bodies of the country for 
their careful consideration. 

The success of the conference, of 
course, remains to be seen in the re- 
sults that will follow, but if the 
spirited interest shown by the stu- 
dents at Washington can be con- 
sidered indicative, there need be no 
fear as to the results. 

RALPH M. HOWER, 

University of Kansas. 





Federation Delegates 

The revised list of those who will 
represent the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations at the General Commit- 
tee Meeting of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation in England in 
August are: toswell Barnes; Hugo 
Thompson; E. Fay Campbell; E. B. 
Shultz; David R. Porter. 


Is Religion Interesting? 


7JHEN one is tempted to become 
a bit pessimistic as he hears 
the man in the street comment on the 
dullness of sermons and the prosiness 
of preachers, it is good to remember 
that some churches are being com- 
pelled to build fire-escapes, that peo- 
ple are standing in crowds outside 
church doors, unable to gain an en- 
trance, and that when a man with a 
religious message knows how to pre- 
sent it, the good news becomes the 
most interesting and most fascinating 
theme in the world. 


When the Women’s Church Union 
of New Haven announced a series of 
six addresses by Dean Charles R. 
Brown of Yale, on “Why I Believe in 
Religion,” and sold tickets at one dol- 
lar for the series, it was thought that 
Lampson Lyceum, seating five hun- 
dred persons, would be amply suffic- 
ient. Who would have supposed that 
even that number would pay to hear 
discussions of such themes as: The 
Belief in God; The Person of Christ; 
The Power of the Atonement; The 
Use of the Bible; The Value of 
Prayer; The Hope of Future Life? 
Lampson Lyceum, however, proved to 
be totally inadequate for the multi- 
tude that clamored for admittance, 
and it was finally necessary to use 
Woolsey Hall, with its seating capa- 
city of more than two thousand. The 
next logical step would have been to 
charter the Yale Bowl! 


A little later the Rev. G. A. Stud- 
dert Kennedy, Rector of St. Edmunds, 
London, and beloved chaplain of the 
English “Tommy,” again filled Weol- 
sey Hall with a series of addresses on 
“Christ or Chaos.” Sabatier was 
right. Man is incurably religious. 
“The Life that is life indeed” is the 
greatest thing in the world, and con- 
sciously or unconsciously the deepest 
desire of every true man. Religion is 
never dull, never’ uni‘nteresting, 
though the preacher may be. Henry 
Ward Beecher used to say that when 
the congregation went to sleep it was 
time to wake up the minister. When 
a Wesley cr a Whitfield, a Moody or 
a Drummond speak, the crowd will 
follow him into the wilderness. The 
Church may not have more than one 
or two such flaming spirits in a gen- 
eration. But as for the rest of us, if 
the world does not throng us, let us 
not blame religion. The responsibility 
may well be divided between ourselves 
and the world. 


H. H. TWEEDY. 
Yale. 





At a political rally held in Dwight 
Hall, Yale, 300 men met to discuss 
coming national conventions. 
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National Y. W. C. A. 
Student Assembly 


tome Student Assembly has come to 
a close. Was it worth the time, 
work and money involved? The 
answer to that question will depend 
on the extent to which each individual 
present incorporates into her life the 
truths we have found. 

Our first real thinking together 
came from the report of the Standards 
Commission. For two years they, 
and we in the local colleges, have 
been studying such questions as: How 
do I discover right relations to men 
in college? Am I justified in at- 
tending a college endowed by accumu- 
lated wealth or by the state, while 
another girl of my age is producing 
wealth in a factory? Shall I or shall 
I not belong to an exclusive social 
group in college? What is my atti- 
tude toward war? What have I to do 
with a starving European student? 
What is the relation of Jesus Christ 
to the life and work of my Associa- 
tion? 

Through work and thought together 
real results have been brought about. 
We have started to think for our- 
selves and having made that start we 
cannot go back to a passive state. 
The Commission suggested the fol- 
lowing statement to be used as a na- 
tional objective for the next two 
years: “We unite in the determina- 
tion to live unreservedly Jesus’ law 
of love in every relationship and so 
to know God.” If we accepted that 
statement, it meant we were going to 
have to make it part of our lives. 

The next high point was our atti- 
tude toward those of other races. We 
came together a group of students, 
black and white, and for the most 
part without great race prejudice. 
There was good discussion on the 
resolution that we find Jesus’ law of 
love concerning our relationship with 
and attitude toward other races, and 
then act upon that resolution. 

Both colored and white entered in. 
We are prone to forget that other 
races may also entertain a _ strong 
prejudice against us. In the end, the 
matter came down to a personal issue. 
We were making a statement on how 
our national student Association 
stood on the matter, but more than 
that, we were pledging ourselves to 
live by that standard on our campus. 
Our colored friends told us that if 
we could not treat all people as 
equals, we must make no declarations 
of love toward people of all races, for 
we only arouse hopes in our neighbors 
which we crush by our actions. When 
the vote was called for every girl 
who felt she could honestly seek to 
meet all people as brothers and equals 
stood very quietly and prayerfully. 

What should be our attitude toward 
war? War cannot go on; it must 


not go on. We pledged ourselves, in- 
dividually, to outlaw war and to sup- 
port all means of securing peace. We 
are going to strive to live by these 
resolutions. Some of us are wonder- 
ing if we are big enough to stand 
by the things to which we have 
pledged ourselves. Have we grace 
enough to follow Christ’s teachings, 
no matter the consequence? 

We considered what we have been 
doing in a more concrete form to 
promote brotherhood among all peo- 
ple. A student industrial discussion 
meeting was held. We added up the 
things we as local Associations were 
doing—our small student industrial 
discussion groups; our scholarship for 
industrial girls and students taking 
the industrial girl’s place in the 
factory—we found these things were 
bringing about a fast friendship and 
understanding. Along with this 
thought came our responsibility to- 
ward students of other lands and the 
Student Friendship Fund. We want 
to carry it on because it gives us a 
concrete means of promoting the 
spirit of brotherhood. 

We cannot think alone; the prob- 
lems we as women face must be faced 
by men as well. Our Council of 
Christian Associations has been doing 
a splendid piece of work but we felt 
more responsibility should be given 
it. We face common problems which 
can only be solved by men and women 
working together. 

Despite the spirit of the discussions 
in our Assembly we feel we have 
failed in many places. We find we 
have been too greatly concerned with 
matters of business and organization. 
The Assembly voted to place more 
power in the hands of the National 
Student Council and free the main 
gathering of our Movement for more 
thought together. Our’ discussion 
groups were largely a failure, not 
due to leadership or lack of thought 
on the part of the group; but to lack 
of previous organization. 

We realize how young a movement 
we are, if we can call ourselves a 
movement. We desire to be a move- 
ment; not just motion. To that end 
we are striving. From the whole 
Assembly we have taken away a 
spirit of deeper conviction and de- 
termination to make our lives stand 
for the things of Christ. 

JENNELLE VANDERVORT 

Willamette University 

A letter from Bennett F. Avery, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, calls attenticn 
to a statement in the January IN- 
TERCOLLEGIAN that the student body 
at the University of Michigan had 
placed a ban on all dancing. Our 
correspondent states that a careful 
search of the records reveals that 
while a ban was placed on one cr two 
isolated events in the past, there has 
never been a ban on all dancing. 


A Clearing House at 
Harvard 


ana place of the Phillips Brooks 
House in the life of Harvard is 
very clear. Its purpose is not to mold 
religious experience into a standard- 
ized form, but rather to recognize the 
validity of every man’s convictions 
and give him the opportunity to ex- 
press them in his own way. In other 
words, to use a homely figure, it is 
not a factory but a clearing house. 

Through this clearing house, the 
philanthropic efforts of students are 
directed to places where such work is 
most needed. This year, for example, 
about 300 men have been leading boys’ 
clubs and teaching classes at settle- 
ment houses in Cambridge and Bos- 
ton, including classes in English and 
Mathematics in the Cambridge Jail. 
In addition, eleven free musical enter- 
tainments have been given. Last 
summer a Daily Vacation Bible School 
was maintained for the children of 
Cambridge. Among other lines of 
social service, thirty-two men from 
the Law School have been giving free 
legal advice to people of Boston and 
Cambridge who can not afford to hire 
a lawyer. A newly organized depart- 
ure this year is the deputation work, 
consisting of week-end visits by 
groups of three or four men to 
churches in small communities. Sev- 
eral of these trips have already been 
made. 

All community service is an expres- 
sion of a man’s religion, be it one 
form or another, although it is doubt- 
ful if many students ergaged in social 
service work are conscious of this 
fact. The Phillips Brooks House As- 
sociation not only offers men oppor- 
tunities for service but also affords 
facilities for discussion of their relig- 
ious problems and gives men contacts 
with leaders of religious and moral 
thought. Six Bible study groups, 
with a weekly attendance of fifty-five 
men, have been meeting this year for 
the discussion of: religious problems. 
In addition, the men who attended the 
Indianapolis Convention are now 
meeting weekly for prayer and confer- 
ence, twenty-five men comprising the 
group. Regular religious services are 
being held in the House weekly or bi- 
weekly by the St. Paul’s Society, and 
the Christian Science, Friends, Church 
of Christ, and Jewish organizations. 


Several meetings, addressed by 
clergymen and others, have been ar- 
ranged by the Association this year. 
Perhaps the most notable was the ad- 
dress in the Union by Dr. Fosdick on 
“What is Christianity,” attended by 
four hundred men. Dean Sperry of 
the Theological School has spoken be- 
fore the freshman class on nine Mon- 
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day nights, most of the talks being on 
personal religion, and Bishop Slattery 
and Dean Brown have also addressd 
the freshmen. Law students have had 
five addresses, mainly on ethical prob- 
lems pertaining to the law; and grad- 
uate students have listened to eight 
addresses by leading men, among 
them President Eliot, Dr. Cabot, Pro- 
fessor Palmer, and Bishop McConnell. 
The Medical and Dental School Socie- 
ties have also had meetings. 

Phillips Brooks House has also car- 
ried on considerable work directly for 
students. This work began during 
the summer with a letter of welcome 
sent out by the Christian Association 
to every incoming freshman, together 
with a copy of the Harvard Handbook, 
and also letters and maps to medical 
and dental students. Two weeks be- 
fore college opened, an information 
bureau was maintained, including a 
room registry comprising nearly 2,000 
rooms in private houses for men un- 
able to get accommodations in dormi- 
tories. In addition, a committee of 
upper classmen has been calling on 
freshmen in the interests of the va- 
rious activities of the Association. At 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, Open 
House was held for men remaining in 
Cambridge, with an attendance of one 
twenty-five and seventy respectively. 
There have been the usual receptions 
at the beginning, seven in number, at 
which new students were welcomed 
and the activities of the Association 
explained. Individual help has been 
given to several men in the form of 
clothes and also small loans for men 
in temporary financial difficulty. In 
addition, a committee of professors 
and students has given advice and 
help to foreign students. 964 books 
have been borrowed from the Text 
Book Loan Library by undergraduates 
and 215 books from the Law Loan 
Library. 

On account of the increased enroll- 
ment, the House has been used more 
than ever this year, both for group 
meetings and individual reading and 
study. One hundred and forty-nine 
meetings have already been held with 
a total attendance of 10,626. About 
six hundred men have been officially 
connected with some activity of the 
Association so far this year. 

The real spirit of the organization, 
however, can not be shown by statis- 
tics. The Phillips Brooks House As- 
sociation is unique among student or- 
ganizations in that men who partici- 
pate in its work haven’t the slightest 
idea of selfish gain. And this is all 
the more significant because men 
choose this form of student activity 
free from any pressure than that of 
their own convictions. 

In view of the above record of 
achievement, it would seem that it is 
only from a very constricted point of 
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view of God and his influence in the 
world that one could say, as has been 
said recently, that Harvard is “god- 
less.” This is certainly not true if 
good works are a necessary comple- 
ment of faith. 

W. J. TIBBETTS. 





Preparatory School 
Fellowship Meeting 


wo ©SSTER Academy extended 
its hospitality to a half dozen 
schools of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut over the week-end of April 
27. Masters and boys were relieved 
that they were not convened for 
twenty-four taut hours of religious 
strenuosity which is the custom 
(probably best) of larger and more 
formal gatherings. Informality ob- 
tained. The masters’ viewpoint of re- 
ligious needs and perplexities in prep 
schools was presented by J. W. Wil- 
liams of Andover, Gaylord Douglass 
of Wilbraham, and S. L. Holmes of 
Worcester. Then, stimulated by in- 
formal addresses given by J. K. Birge 
and Everett Clinchey, the boys ex- 
changed experiences and _ discussed 
their own problems. Some of them 
were gambling, cribbing, sex, facul- 
ties (!), personal influence. 

In a separate masters’ session the 
problem of recruiting for Christian 
callings was discussed. When are 
most vocational decisions made, in 
school or college? Is it true that in 
other countries, more than in the 
United States, masters make it a 
point to recruit for the ministry? 
Why is it that in colleges boys from 
certain schools and types of schools 
participate from the start in the 
Christian program of the campus, 
while uniformly those from other 
schools do not seem to know what it 
is all about? How are the best schools 
meeting religious needs of their boys? 
These and other questions seemed to 
lead far enough afield and to be ser- 
ious enough to suggest calling a 
larger masters’ conference to discuss 
them more at length. For many of 
us the swimming pool held not the 
least religious place on the program. 

J. M. CURRIE. 
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Lynchburg Looks 
Backward 


YNCHBURG College (Va.), sends 

in an interesting report covering 
the first seven months of this college 
year. The Editors believe the report 
has real interest for our readers, in 
that it shows the scope of the Asso- 
ciation program in a small college, 
without the help of a paid secretary. 


1. Completely furnished the men’s 
lobby with splendid furniture, costing 
approximately $300. 

2. Placed current magazines, daily 
newspapers and other periodicals in 
the hands of students and faculty. 

3. Maintained a circulating library 
for students. 

4. Promoted discussion groups, tak- 
ing up international, national and 
local problems. 

5. Twice collected 
European students. 

6. Raised over $700 for Student’s 
Friendship Fund. 

7. Voted on the Bok Peace Plan. 

8. Taken action on “Better Citi- 
zenship” and law enforcement. 

9. Sent delegates to Indianapolis 
and Washington. 

10. Promoted Interracial 
ences. 

11. Secured slides and motion pic- 
tures on Europe, Asia, China, Philip- 
pines, etc., for students free with 
lecture. 

12. Published the Association 
hand-book and issued to students and 
faculty free of charge. 

13. Placed “Daily Reminders” in 
every room. 

14. Supplied nearby pulpits every 
Sunday. Teachers for Sunday School 
every Sunday. 

15. Sent men and women to the 
hospitals each Sunday to talk to the 
sick and render musical numbers. 

16. Sent from two to three groups 
of missionary or ministerial students 
into the city each Sunday night to 
speak in the various young people’s 
meetings. We have a special depart- 
ment for this work. 

17. Organized a “Boys’ 
ment” in the Association. 

18. Sent teachers to the orphanages 
of the city each Sunday. 

19. Held meetings in the colored 
institutions of the city. 

20. Organized and maintained mis- 
sion study classes. 

21. Held the Student Officers’ 
Training Conference of the Y. M. and 
Y. W. C. A. here April 11-13th. 

22. Have a representative on the 
Intercollegiate Prohibition Convening 
Committee. 

23. Have organized a society for 
the betterment of the two races, be- 
tween Lynchburg College and Virginia 
Seminary and College. 
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Three Conferences of 
Oriental Students 


EEK-END conferences during 

the months of February and 
March brought together the Oriental 
students of New York City and vicin- 
ity, Illinois and Iowa. The delegates 
of these conferences were the guests 
of the people of Bronxville, Urbana 
and Cedar Rapids where the hospital- 
ity of homes gave one expression of 
friendship on the part of Americans 
for the foreign students in the uni- 
versities and colleges of this country. 
The Urbana conference was in charye 
of the state student secretary with 
assistance given by C. D. Hayes, stu- 
dent secretary of the University of 
Illinois, and by the secretaries of the 
Friendly Relations Committee. The 
Cedar Rapids conference arrange- 
ments were made by Burch Schneider, 
of Ames, and the state student secre- 
tary with whom the Friendly Rela- 
tions Committee secretaries and the 
Association at Coe college co-oper- 
ated. 

Each conference was attended hy 
about forty delegates. The programs 
were largely given to discussions of 
the way in which the foreign student 
in the American schools may serve 
the American people by giving an in- 
terpretation of foreign countries, 
thus helping to bring about interna- 
tional and interracial understanding. 
Consideration was also given to the 
responsibility of the Christian foreign 
student to serve other foreign stu- 
dents and to the difficulties met in 
the growth of character by the for- 
eign student in the American college. 


Japanese and Chinese Student 
Christian Associations 
| Pay caary units of the Japanese Stu- 
dent Christian Association, which 
was begun by the Japanese delegates 
at the Indianapolis convention and 
which will unite all of the Christian 
students among the Japanese in this 
country, have been organized at 
many different points including New 
York, Oberlin, Chicago, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. Dr. Roy Akagi, 
secretary of the Japanese student 
group for the Friendly Relations 
Committee, is finding that nearly fifty 
per cent of the Japanese students in 
American colleges are church mem- 
bers. 

The Japanese Student Christian 
Association will be welcomed by the 
Chinese Student Christian Association 
which has had a continuous existence 
since 1909. «Since its organization 
it has had in its leadership some of 
the most capable of the Chinese stu- 
dents in school in this country. The 
first officers of the C. S. C. A. in this 
country are now serving their coun- 
try in various ways. These six men 
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There was evidently a happy outlook at Coe College 


today are occupying the following 
positions: First Secretary of the 
Chinese Ambassador in London; Pres- 
ident of Tsinghua college; President 
of Southeastern University; Director 
of Government Forestry Bureau; Gen- 
eral Secretary of the National Com- 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A. in China, 
and Commissioner of Rehabilitation 
of Shantung. 


Helps for Japanese Students 
in America 


\ SSeeeees of the Japanese stu- 
4% dents in American colleges has 
been published, which helps to unite 
the students of that country who are 
new in America. Through the aid of 
an interested friend, Dr. Roy Akagi 
has been able to extend help to all 
Japanese students in this country 
whose finances were affected by the 
earthquake. Nearly thirty thousand 
dollars has been given out in loans to 
Japanese students. Some of those 
who needed help immediately after 
the earthquake have ceased to need 
help and some of them have returned 
the money they borrowed. Others 
are able to continue in study only be- 
cause of the emergency help given 
through the Friendly Relations Com- 
mittee. 





Who’s Who In This Number 


W. W. Ludwig is a senior at Union 
Theological Seminary. 

Roswell P. Barnes is Chairman of 
the National Student Council. 

A. L. Warnshuis is a Secretary of 
the International Council of Missions. 

Norman Thomas, formerly General 
Secretary at Princeton, is now a Sec- 
retary of the League for Industrial 
Democracy. 

J. Lovell Murray, for several years 
“ducational Secretary of the Student 
Volunteer Movement, is now Director 
of the Canadian School of Missions. 

William Miller is a missionary to 
Persia, recently returned to America 
on furlough. 

Sherwood Eddy is nationally known 
to students and needs no further word 
of introduction. 

Ralph Bevan was one of the first 
of the Rhodes Scholars. 


A Prize Offer 


What Should Christian Men in 
this Fraternity Have Done? 
For the best answer in two hundrea 

words, by any student, the Editorial 

Committee of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 

offers two prizes. Each prize con- 

sists of two books, which may be 
chosen from the following list: 
MODERN DISCIPLESHIP AND WHAT 

It MEANS. By Canon E. S. Woods. 
MEN, WOMEN, AND Gop. By Her- 

bert Gray. 


Lies. G. A. Studdert-Kennedy. 
RELIGIOUS PERPLEXITIES. le F. 
Jacks. 


CHRISTIAN BASIS OF WORLD DEMOC- 
RACY. By K. S. Latourette. 


Unfraternal to Discuss War? 
TS it unfraternal, unpatriotic, or un- 

christian to discuss the ethics of 
war? One student in one university 
has been asked to resign from his fra- 
ternity because he presided at a meet- 
ing for such a discussion. Two 
brothers of this student gave military 
service in the Great War, while he 
himself, too young for such service, 
secured subscriptions for Liberty 
Bonds. Since the war and during his 
college days he has decided that war 
is economically unsound, politically 
impractical, and morally wrong. 

The local fraternity of which he is 
a member is appealing this year for 
a charter in the “national.” There 
was some fear that the presence of 
so conspicuous a pacifist in their 
midst would spoil their chances of ac- 
ceptance. He was asked either to re- 
nounce his views and stop his paci- 
fistic activities, or resign from the 
fraternity. His resignation was ac- 
cepted. 

What should have been the attitude 
of Christian men in his fraternity 
when this matter came up for discus- 
sion and action in the fraternity 
meeting? What should such men 
have done when a majority of the fra- 
ternity voted for expulsion? 


Answers should be received at the 
Editorial Office of THE INTERCOLLEG- 
IAN, 347 Madison avenue, New York, 
not later than July 1. Announce- 
ment will be made of the prize win- 
ners in the first Fall number. 
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Students of the World 


AS SEEN THROUGH 


The World’s Student Christian Federation 


An Experiment in Hangchow 


“Gene” Turner, of Hangchow, China, sends 
this word 

You can draw a map of China. It 
will not be orthodox, or complete, but 
it will be a map. First you draw a 
square, then fill it in with black, leav 
ing in one corner a little square, one- 
sixth, or, to be liberal, make it a tenth 
as large as the big square. That will 
be your map. The black will repre- 
sent the dense, well 


nigh inpene- 
trable, superstitious illiteracy of the 
country. The tiny little square of 


white in the corner will represent the 
small percentage of literacy which is 
trying to struggle into the mass. 
Keep this map in mind while I tell 
you that within four months the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of 
this capital city, which radiates its in- 
fluence, good and bad, into every sec- 
tion of the Province, has taught 1,434 
illiterates to 1,000 characters, 
which give the man who knows them 
the ability to read newspapers and 
ordinary literature. That many out 
of an enrollment 1,668, accepted from 
more than 1,000 applicants, passed the 
examinations and were given certifi- 


cates. 


read 


One hundred and two teachers vol 
unteered their services, and to them 
ought to go praises for this achieve- 
ment, which often enough repeated 
will change the map you have drawn. 
Think of it, these 102, most of them 
teachers in day schools, too, giving 
their services five times a week, two 
hours an evening, week on end for 
four months! Can you beat it in 
America? 

Classes met in eighty-two cen- 
ters throughout the city. Special 
connection with the city current 
had to be secured for two-thirds of 
them before they could be lighted. 
Where this could not be secured oil 
lamps, gifts of the Standard Oil 
Company, served to light the way. 
All difficulties of renting, borrow- 
ing, lighting, cleaning, 
securing teachers, 


repairing, 
were overcome 
and all were ready for use on the 
opening night. 

The students were an interesting 
study. 
artisans, 


Among them were clerks, 
peddlers, ap- 
prentices, soldiers, police, and gen- 
tlemen of leisure. They came from 
factories, from shops, from carpen- 
ters’ benches, and from the homes 
of the poor. They ranged from 
doubtful twelve, the minimum age, 
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laborers, 


to fifty-nine. ' In spite of differerces 
in age, temperament and outlock, they 
bent together over a common task. 
One wondered how they would last as 
the weeks wore on and their mental 
muscles grew tired from unwonted 
exercise. The large number to finish 
the course shows the stuff they are 
made of. They are the common folks 
of China, the soil from which great 
men have sprung in every nation. 

Do foreign missions pay? When 
you hear the question next, just tell 
the story of this effort with the com- 
mon everyday folks of Hangchow. It 
has been and is being repeated in 
many other cities, too. It was con- 
ceived and carried out entirely by 
Chinese secretaries and teachers. It 
Was an extra effort of the Associa- 
tion—an experiment. Its regular pro- 
gram went on as usual. There were 
its regular educational classes, its en- 
tertainments for members, its relig- 
ious meetings, its service clubs among 
students, its personal interviews, its 
calls on members, and ninety-nine 
Bible classes through the full term. 
Yes, ninety-nine Bible classes, like 
little lumps of leaven, scattered all 
over the city! 

What an influence for national up- 
lift in this day of China’s need are 
such activities as these! What a force 
for international good will in this day 
of world distress! What a chance 
this great friendly, well entrenched 
Christian effort offers men to multi- 


ply their usefulness and extend their 


practice of Christian good will to the 
ends of the earth! 





T. Z. Keo, Federation Traveling Secretary, compares 
notes with D. Willard Lyon, of the Foreign Division 
of the International Committee 


Tendencies in the French 
Movement 


Returning from her visit to France, Made- 
moiselle Bidgrain writes: 

“The work of the Student Christian 
Movement is faced in France just now 
with great difficulties. Material need 
among students is jncreasing, and 
there is a growing sense of insecurity 
and disappointment in the country at 
large. A well-known writer, Dr. Le 
Bon, has just written a book on Lé« 
Déséquilibre du Monde, very charac- 
teristic of what many students feel. 
Whereas this leads convinced Chris- 
tians to deeper religious experience, it 
has a deadening influence on the mass 
of students and makes them less ac- 
cessible to the call of Christ than 
they were a few years ago. In the 
realm of _ intellectual achievement 
there seems also to be less of what the 
French call feu sacré, less enthusiasm, 
less go. 

On the other hand it is encouraging 
to see that a very real advance has 
been made in international under- 
standing, and in knowledge of inter- 
national questions, as other nations 
see them. I do not doubt that this is 
largely due to the influence of our 
friends from the Jeune République, as 
well as to the efforts of the Student 
Movement itself. I spent a few days 
at the Foyer in Grenoble, which was 
started under the auspices of the 
Student Movement, but counts only a 
small number of Student Movement 
members among its inmates. There 
was some talk of Austrian students 
coming to stay there, and I am 
sure that there will be, if they do 
come, a very real and whole-heart- 
ed effort on the part of all the stu- 
dents to make them feel welcome 
and happy.” 


The Cold Truth About 
Russian Students 


Conrad Hoffman spent all the month 
of March in Russia, his first visit to that 


area. He can interpret more accurately 
than anyone else conditions amongst stu- 
dents in Russia, since he is the only secre- 
tary connected with E. S. R., who has gone 


into Russia with full knowledge of condi- 
tions amongst students in all the other 
needy areas, Germany, Poland and other 
countries His verdict on comparative 
needs must carry weight. He writes on 
March 15th, from Kharkov: 

“We are in the midst of dead 
winter, cold and snow in abund- 
ance, snow drifts ten and more 
feet high. It is this that makes 
the lot of students here the most 
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miserable I have seen anywhere. 
Even Germany and her students are 
in paradise in contrast. Here is hu- 
man suffering which we dare not re- 
fuse to relieve unless we be damned 
to eternal punishment for playing the 
Levite rather than the Samaritan. 
Our two kitchens here feed 2,000 stu- 
dents regularly, and are the best 
managed of any I have seen, not ex- 
cepting those in Germany; clean, ef- 
ficient, calm even in the rush hour, 
and with a staff of active workers as 
cheerful as the happiest folk in the 
world. The cost of a meal is seven 
kopecks (three and a half cents or 
twopence); $10 will provide 250 
meals. Besides the 2,000, there are 
400 students who, because they can- 
not have a daily meal, pair off and 
either share one daily meal or take 
the full meal on alternate days, be- 
cause, remember, we do not have the 
extra twopence a day per student. 

“The hospitals, surgical, internal, 
infectious diseases, tuberculosis and 
dental departments gave nineteen 
thousand treatments last year, or 
over one treatment to each of the 18,- 
000 students in Kharkov, the intel- 
lectual center of the Ukraine. A 
world renowned surgeon is in charge, 
assisted by the: Russian who discov- 
ered insulin treatment simultaneously 
with the Canadian, Dr. Banting. 
They work with the most primitive 
equipment. Eighty per cent of all 
students are tubercular, 15 per cent 
with open tuberculosis and little pros- 
pect of recovery. The students if 
properly nourished can recover, but 
we must close down our kitchens here 
in two weeks unless more funds be- 
come available at once. 


“Some of the living quarters here 
beggar description—damp, dark, cold, 
basement stores, with six to twelve 
students living in each. A few iron 
bedsteads; but the bulk of the 400 
students who live in one building are 
sleeping on grimy sacks filled with 
straw. No bed linen, no blankets, no 
toilet facilities. Water must be hauled 
from wells at some distance. 

“Here is a group of medical stu- 
dents, here an engineer, an agrono- 
mist, a student of veterinary medi- 
cine; or again, a group of girls spe- 
cializing in pedagogy, all preparing 
for careers essential for Russia’s re- 
construction. Not a single wardrobe, 
hardly a student with a single piece 
of clothing that he is not wearing the 
whole time. Books are conspicuous 
by their absence. They burn wood 
blocks, which the students themselves 
chop; but most rooms are without 
heat. And these are students living 
on a meal a day, plus a little black 
bread and tea at night! 

“This morning in a meeting with 
our Committee they implored further 
help, not directly but by reports on 


their situation: ‘We will be glad to 
receive any clothing which you in 
America discard, any and all labora- 
tory equipment, rulers, slide rules, any- 
thing you can no longer use, send it 
and we will repair it for our own use. 
Investment of $2,000 in baths will en- 
able each of 18,000 students to have 
a bath at least once a month, now it is 
once in four months. But a bath is 
a luxury; here, the barest necessities 
of life are concerned, bread, clothing 
and fuel.’ 

“I pray our friends will do the su- 
perhuman thing in this emergency.” 





Quadrennial Convention of the 
British Movement 


T HE announcement has just been 
received under the title of “The 
World Task of the Christian Church” 
of the Seventh Quadrennial Confer- 
ence of the Student Christian Move- 
ment of Great Britain to be held at 
Manchester, England, December 31- 
January 5. This preliminary state- 
ment of the conference’s purpose is 
an altogether admirable document in 
its comprehension of the character 
and significance of the world task of 
the Church. If the conference itself 
is true to this spirit it ought to be 
one of the greatest student gatherings 
in the annals of any national student 
movement. The entire statement is 
worth reproducing but the following 
paragraphs are indicative of the point 
of view which the conference will 
represent: 

The Student Christian Movement believes 
that, examining thoroughly the various 
movements and aspirations of mankind, 
the experience of men and women who 
have gone before us, and all that is deep- 
est and truest in our lives, there is only 
one hypothesis that fits all the facts—and 
that is Christ and His Cross as the revela- 
tion of the true nature of God and man 
and the world. : , 

We are caught up in what is either a 
blind evolutionary struggle for existence 
or, as Christians claim, a struggle between 
an eternally creative Love and the evils 
resulting from the misuse of the freedom 
He has given. But we cannot lightly ac- 
cept the Christian answer. So many of 
the facts of life appear, at any rate, to 
make it absurd to suppose that we can see 
in Jesus of Nazareth any picture of the 
God who made the world. 

Our first task at the conference, there- 
fore, is to endeavor to see the world as it 
really is: its deepening racial conflicts and 
its welter of competing nationalities and 
conflicting interests side by side with the 
idealistic and cultural movements which in 
various ways are wrestling to redeem 
i os sk ~ 

“Manchester 1925" is a missionary con- 
ference: for missionary work does not 
mean sending fanatics to the corners of 
the earth to do the work, while those who 
stay at home dole out to them odd pennies 
and still odder prayers. Everyone, every- 
where, who tries to follow Christ, is an 
essential part of the missionary enterprise. 

The butchers and bakers and candlestick- 
makers of our generation; its school mas- 
ters and its dentists, its lawyers and its 
commercial travelers; its fathers and its 
mothers and its uncles and its aunts—all 
by their lives are either keeping men from 
God or making it easier for them to know 
Him and His purpose of love behind the 
world. “In the last analysis it depends on 
the attitude of individuals to one another,” 
says the leader of the Chinese Christians 
describing the strained relations between 
Church and Mission in China. It is the 
people who do not trust their neighbors 


who think all strangers untrustworthy, ana 
the people who give no thought and less 
trouble to the bearing of their words and 
deeds on other countries who deepen racial 
conflict and international antagonism. The 
world is one: the manner of the living of 
each one of us affects for good or ill the 
purpose of God for all mankind. Yet cen- 
tral to the whole task is the special func- 
tion of the ministry of those who set 
themselves to the direct task of revealing 
the Father to men. 

“Missionaries” are those who go from 
older and stronger Christian groups to es- 
tablish or to assist in their direct work 
similar Christian groups in other coun- 
tries. In Britain this more direct work is 
more or less limited to the ministry of 
“the word and sacraments” and of “the 
cure of souls,”’ but in Africa and the East 
it is a three or four-fold ministry—the 
ministries of the word, of healing, of 
teaching, and in some places of social ser- 
vice. Without this direct missionary en- 
terprise the Christian influence of. govern- 
ment officials, business men, and others, 
would have no direction and little effect. 
Yet though as vital to the whole work of 
God as the scrum half in a “rugger” side, 
missionary work is in its turn helpless 
unless the other members of the team—the 
press, finance, government, and commerce 

play. up. 





Spring and Summer Confer- 
ences in Europe 


NY Association members who are 

to be in Europe this summer will 
be interested in knowing the dates of 
the various student conferences in 
that part of the world. 


BALTIC STATES 
1. Estonia 
Second half of June: General 
Christian Association Conference. 
2. Latvia 
First half of June or first half of July: 
General Student Christian Association Con- 
ference. 


Student 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


July 2—10: Middle School Movement Con- 
ference. Litrmysl. 
July 10—18. Student Renaissance Move- 
ment Conference. Opocno. 
DENMARK 


June 7—10: Whitsunday Conference (for 
leaders). Haslevy Gymnasium. 
July 3—9: Student Conference. Nyborg 
Strand, Nyborg, Fyen. 
FRANCE 
July 15—30: Student Camp (men) Dom- 
ino, L’Ile d’Oléron. (The dates of other Stu- 
dent Camps will be announced later.) 


GERMANY 
June 10—12: Whitsuntide Conference in 
eight different places; as yet only one place 
fixed. Tharandt, Saxony. 
July 30-—-Aug. 4: General German Student 
Christian Conference. Place not yet fixed. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

July 11—18: First General 
Swanwick, Derbyshire. 

July 19—22: Officers’ Conference. 
wick, Derbyshire. 

July 23-29: Second General Conference. 
Swanwick, Derbyshire. 

Sept. 9—15: Conference for Senior School- 
boys. Oxford. 


Conferenee. 


Swan- 


HOLLAND 

July 10—13: Leaders’ Conference, men and 
women. Nunspeet. 

July 14—19: General Student Conference 
(men and women). Nunspeet. 

Aug. 26—Sept. 1: Men Student Freshers’ 
Conference. Nunspeet. 

Aug. 30—Sept. 4: Women Student Fresh- 
ers’ Conference. Hardenbroek. 

‘At all four Conferences foreign delegates 
will be very welcome, and it is not necessary 
for them to understand Dutch.) 


SPECIAL FEDERATION GATHERINGS 


July 24—3 Conference of the European 
Student Relief, Schloss Elmau, Austria. 
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Southern Theologs Meeting 
Together 


T HE attention of theological stu- 
dents in the South is called to 
a bulletin sent to each seminary de- 
scribing the coming conference at 
Blue Ridge. It is hoped by the com- 
mittee in charge that this conference 
is receiving serious thought in each 
seminary and that each student body 
is planning to send at least two rep- 
resentatives. It is not an untried 
idea. The main reason for urging 
upon the Seminaries of the South 
such an interseminary conference is 
that such gatherings have been un- 
qualified successes in other parts of 
the country. They have met real 
needs which also exist in the South. 
Some of the things which other con- 
ferences have done, and which we 
hope the Blue Ridge conference will 
help do are: 


1. Break down interdenominational 
feeling, which is founded largely 
on inherited prejudice and mis- 
understanding. 

2. Stimulate the religious life in 
the seminaries by relations be- 
tween the seminaries of a devo- 
tional or religious nature. 

3. Stimulate recruiting for the 
ministry and other Christian ser- 
vice. Conferences for college 
students under the auspices of 
this movement in other sections 
of the country have been very 
fruitful. 


4. Deepen the spiritual life and the 
consecration of all those who 
take part. 

This particular conference will 
enable us to put before the col- 
lege students of the South the 
claims of the ministry in a way 
that has never been done before. 
It is a unique opportunity, the 
thing that many of us have been 
looking for for a long time. 


What shall we do about it? 


or 


1. Bring it before the student 
body of your seminary. 
2. Send at least two delegates 


from your seminary. 
3. Go yourself. 
4. Get your frienda in college to 


go. 
N. D. GIrForD, 
Alexandria Seminary. 
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More Opinions of the Drew 
Retreat 


f(.HAT the inter-seminary retreat 

of twenty-five men at Drew Sem- 
inary, two months ago, struck deep, is 
shown by eight or nine letters re- 
ceived from the men who attended. 
Last month only three of these letters 
could be published. In this issue we 
are able to print three more: 


“Amid the clashing of those of dif- 
fering views as to the emphasis and 
content of the Christian message, per- 
haps nothing is more profitable than 
for these same men to sit quietly 
down and get to know each other. 
Much of the heat engendered in cur- 
rent controversy results from a lack 
of a sympathetic understanding of the 
other man’s viewpoint. And then, in 
the after times, when they do differ, 
they will remember that it is of ne- 
cessity, and that they do not respect 
each other the less, but rather the 
more for frankly realizing that their 
messages and aims differ. 

“Something like this was the essen- 
tial feature of my reaction to the re- 
treat at Drew. The fellowships were 
delightful. The discussion was sweet- 
spirited. But I came away heavy 
hearted for all that, realizing more 
keenly than ever before the unbridge- 
able doctrinal chasm that divided 
some of us. In quiet conversation I 
had had confirmed what I already be- 
lieved, that liberals and conservatives 
are possessed of different presupposi- 
tions, factual messages, and aims. 
But I was not discouraged over one 
outstanding fact: that the men with 
whom I met were of intellectual in- 
tegrity. They value unity, yes, as 
much as I value it and long for it, 
but they value truth even more than 
unity. Far better men who respect 
each other’s viewpoints, and who 
agree to disagree, than those who sac- 
rifice conviction to amiability! 

“Let us have more of these confer- 
ences. If they cannot bring us to- 





Has every student in your 
seminary a copy of 
Students and the Church 
Rniversal 


If not, order copies for them from 
Association Press. Price, 25c 

















gether in matters of conviction, they 
can at least bring us to know each 
other. And if we can take the sting 
out of unavoidable differences, we will 
have a much finer unity than that of 
mere organization.” 
H. MCALLISTER GRIFFITHS, 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 
* * * 

“The younger generation has no de- 
sire to inherit the burden of waging 
theological warfare from bomb-proof 
pulpits. We recognize differences of 
opinion. But we prefer to talk them 
over in heart to heart discussions, 
where other points of view may be 
understood fairly, and common prem- 
ises discovered. 

“The first hours of the conference 
were spent in prayer and an exchange 
of personal interests, problems, and 
aspirations. Three emerging ques- 
tions were made the basis of further 


thought. How can a man live a vital 
spiritual life? To what beliefs can 
we all subscribe? What message 


needs most emphasis at the present 
time? The spirit pervading the en- 
tire group was one of intellectual hon- 
esty and cheerful unselfishness.” 
HAROLD NICELY, 
Princeton Seminary. 
. . a 

“The retreat at Drew, attended by 
students from four eastern seminar- 
ies—Union, Biblical of New York, 
Drew and Princeton, respectively, was 
justifiable and profitable mainly on 
the ground of spiritual fellowship de- 
veloped among the theologs of in- 
stitutions representing divergent 
points of view. Manifestly, no accord 
could be reached on a theological 
basis, but all came to appreciate more 
fully the deep spirituality of the other 
man, the earnest seeking after God, 
his willingness to forget the points at 
variance and to pull together, shoulder 
to shoulder, on the basis of unity of 
purpose. 

“Given a town with several churches. 
Why waste time and dissipate energy 
fighting the other man? All are try- 
ing to bring Christ and His principles 
to those who know Him not. Let each 
man preach the Christ he knows, and 
then work harmoniously with the 
other ministers of the city, presenting 
a united and bold front against evil. 

“May there be more retreats.” 

C. Roy HARPER, 
Princeton Seminary. 
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The Campaign Movement 
In Scotland 
PREFACE 


i an American student were to go 
to Scotland to study theology, 
beyond any question the thing which 
would most impress him would be the 
movement described in the accompany- 
ing article. It is at once the most 
interesting and the most significant 
current development among seminary 
men across the water and its import- 
ance is at least two-fold: (1) a fear- 
less attempt to carry the Gospel of 
Christ out to the man on the street; 
(2) a basis of practical and effective 
unity in co-operative evangelistic ef- 
fort for all denominational and 
doctrinal groups among theological 
students. 

It is a movement which will bear 
transplanting into this country; every 
American seminary would do well to 
think of starting campaigns of this 
kind. We are glad to hear that plans 
are already on foot among some New 
England theological students to launch 
a campaign movement in a New Eng- 
land community this spring or in the 
early fall. — HENRY VAN DUSEN, 
Union. 


‘THE Campaign Movement was the 

direct outcome of the war experi- 
ence of Scottish theological students. 
For five years the Scottish theological 
schools were practically empty, and 
the intimate contact with all kinds and 
conditions of men in the army led 
many students to realise that their 
theological training, excellent as it is 
from an academic point of view, had 
failed to give them a grasp of the 
crying needs of men. We saw clearly 
what many of us had only dimly real- 
ised before, that men did not under- 
stand us and our message, and that 
we did not understand men and their 
inarticulate longings. Moreover, the 
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war had given us a new sense of the 
urgent need of the world for Jesus 
Christ, and we felt we must no longer 
rest content with the traditional 
methods of preaching, but go out and 
meet, as man to man, the thousands 
whom the Church had failed to grasp. 


The first “campaign” was conducted 
by a band of ex-service students from 
Glasgow. For ten days a series of 
meetings were held in the town of 
Kilmarnock, an agricultural and in- 
dustrial centre in the west of Scot- 
land. The co-operation of the local 
churches was sought and meetings 
were held daily in the open air and 
in churches and Y. M. C. A. rooms. 
Efforts were made to meet every class 
of the community, and factories, mines 
and schools were visited, open discus- 
sions held, often with the consent and 
help of existing labor and socialist 
organizations. After this first experi- 
ment the Student Christian Movement 
adopted the idea, and through its 
organization in the theological schools 
and university centres, combined cam- 
paigns, some of them employing near- 
ly two hundred students of all facul- 
ties and denominations, were conduct- 
ed in other industrial centres. Many 
colleges also ran smaller campaigns 
in villages and small towns. 


Many benefits have resulted. We 
have not won and we did not expect 
to win the whole country for Christ; 
but not least of all, we have discovered 
ourselves. In an old country, which 
for centuries has been the home of ec- 
clesiastical controversy, there is still 
a sharp line of demarcation between 
the various denominations. Before the 
war we were moving towards greater 
unity, but the common work in which 
men from every theological school in 
the country participated, has given us 
a fresh respect for each other’s point 
of view, and a wider conception of the 
contribution each denomination has to 
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make to the cause of Christ. Each 
campaign involved months of careful 
planning and preparation, and in the 
preparatory meetings, held in each 
university centre, men from different 
colleges met on common ground and 
realised a common task which lifted 
them above all barriers of sect and 
creed. It is not too much to hope 
that out of this spirit of brotherhood 
in the Church there will grow up that 
definite sense of unity without which 
we cannot expect to spread the spirit 
of brotherhood in the world.—R. W. 
DICKSON, Scottish Congregational Col- 
lege. 


News From the Middle West 


A Discussion on War 

= Chicago section has been the 

scene of considerable student dis- 
cussion of the war question. At 
Northwestern University and Garrett 
Biblical Institute groups of men have 
taken a very definite stand against 
war. A great deal of unfortunate 
misunderstanding and ill feeling can 
be found in press reports. At North- 
western College at Naperville, Ill. 
(with which the Evangelical Theologi- 
cal Seminary is connected) there is 
strong agitation for the discontinu- 
ance of the R. O. T. C. These activi- 
ties can be traced to discussion groups 
and forums following the Indianapo- 
lis Convention. 

Professor R. W. Frank, of McCor- 
mick Seminary, introduced into Pres- 
bytery meeting at Chicago March 31, 
a memorial calling upon the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
to take its stand for the abolition of 
war. Action was deferred until next 
meeting, and indications are: that it 
will be favorable. The memorial does 
not call for non-resistance. Almost 
one hundred McCormick Seminary 
students signed a paper supporting 
the memorial.—R. W. LiLoyp, McCor- 
mick Seminary. 











Students who received the inspiration of the conference at Crozer Seminary (Pa.) in March 








News From the Field 


In a recent trip through fifteen col- 
leges in Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho, it was encouraging to find such 
splendid Bible study work at Pacific 
College, Linfield College, Oregon 
Agricultural, Washington State and 
other places. Come again, Bruce 
Curry! 

A group of earnest Christian men 
have been meeting regularly at the 
University of Idaho and as a result it 
is quite probable that the Association 
will reorganize and a secretary be 
called to the field. Eight hundred men 
on this campus await the service and 
leadership of some vigorous friendly 
Christian leader. 

Visits to Intermountain Institute, 
the College of Idaho, Gooding College 
and Idaho-Tech, all in Southern Idaho 
and sometimes listed as small col- 
leges, reconvince the field secretary 
that these Associations are most wor- 
thy members of our National Chris- 
tian Student Movement and are vital 
units in the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation. This fellowship 
means much to them and they are 
contributing to their ability. 

One hundred and fifty students of 
Oregon Agricultural College, repre- 
senting fifteen nations, met at a ban- 
quet to discuss the big problems of 
bringing about a better world fellow- 
ship and the establishment of a per- 
manent peace. The discussions showed 
an earnest willingness to take their 
share of the responsibility of the 
youth of the world to bring about this 
desirable end. 

University of Oregon has group 
forums in fifteen clubs and fraterni- 
ties. 

Pacific University has a fine report 
on wider interest in the work and 
successful weekly meetings. 


Rocky Mountain States 


The Nebraska State Training Con- 
ference combined the Men’s and Wo- 
men’s Christian Associations of the 
state. The gain over separate confer- 
ences appears to be a more compre- 
hensive vision of the common task 
confronting the Associations; the loss 
is that there is little or no time for 
technical training in established meth- 
ods of Association work. 

The University of Wyoming has 
launched upon an interesting experi- 
ment. The two Associations are com- 
bining into one organization with a 
joint Friendship Council. Each Asso- 
ciation, however, is maintaining its 
autonomy as a member of its national 
movement. 


The University of Nebraska again 
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turned out the largest number of stu- 
dents that have ever attended Sher- 
wood Eddy’s meetings in any Ameri- 
can college. On the first day 3,500 
students and faculty marched in a 
body from the university campus 
across the city to the largest church 
auditorium in the community. At 
none of the meetings did the attend- 
ance fall below 2,000. 


One of many evidences that Indian- 
apolis delegates are not forgetting the 
vision and enthusiasm of Indianapolis 
was shown on the University of Col- 
orado campus when a small group of 
returned delegates took charge of the 
Friendship Fund after the Student 
Council had virtually voted against 
the campaign and put through an ef- 
fective campaign of education which 
already has resulted in subscriptions 
amounting to more than $1,600. 


The Middle West 


Thirty-six South Dakota State Col- 
lege Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. cabinet 
officers and workers attended the an- 
nual spring training conference held 
at Huron, March 21-23, under the 
leadership of “Dad” Elliott, Bruce 
Curry, and Miss Doris Curran. The 
total attendance was 120. 


During Passion Week the Y. M. 
C. A. and Y. W. C. A. of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota promoted half- 
hour noon-day meetings in the Little 
Theatre vf the Minnesota Union 
Building. These were addressed by 
four Minneapolis pastors. During the 
same week twenty-three meetings 
were held in fraternity houses, ad- 
dressed by sixteen faculty men. Each 
fraternity invited a faculty man to be 
its guest for luncheon and he spoke 
for fifteen or twenty minutes on a 
topic appropriate to the week. Re- 
ports from both fraternities and 
speakers have been uniformly appre- 
ciative of the success of the plan. 
Some twenty to thirty men were pres- 
ent at each meeting. 


lowa State College reports more in- 
terest in discussions than ever before. 
Following are a few interesting fig- 
ures computed at the close of the dis- 
cussion group program: Groups hold- 
ing discussions, 73; discussions held, 
576; members in group, 12; approxi- 
mate number of men involved, 1,300; 
highest total attendance for any one 
week, 724; number of faculty and 
students used as leaders, 108. Figures 
are not necessarily interesting but 
they are given to indicate the size 
of a program which gives an oppor- 
tunity for serious thought, expression, 
understanding, education along moral 





and religious lines and for develop- 
ing Christian leadership. 

On Good Friday Paul Blanshard, 
author and lecturer, addressed the 
students of the Dental College at 
Indianapolis at 9:00 a. m.; some of 
the college men in the social service 
and philosophy classes of Butler Col- 
lege at 10:30; the men of the Penn 
yards at their noon shop meeting at 
12:20; and the Butler College Y. M. 
C. A. dinner, meeting in the evening 
at 6:20. Mr. Blanshard was one of 
the speakers at the Indianapolis Con- 
vention last December. 


The IHinois Advance Program Fact 
Survey is proceeding under a special 
Survey Committee of the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Student Work, and in co- 
operation with the National Advance 
Program Commission. A _ thorough 
and scientific restudy of the Student 
Association work is in progress. Local 
survey forms were given out at the 
Officers’ Conference. The answers 
are expected to yield some valuable 
data, which, with other information 
bearing on the work, will be co- 
ordinated and laid before the Illinois 
delegation at Geneva. The same proc- 
ess is working in other states. At 
Geneva the regional program of ad- 
vance will be formulated. 


The Southwest 


Following Indianapolis the S. M. U. 
delegation had charge of the weekly 
chapels for a month and a half, giv- 
ing reports on different phases of the 
Convention. Also other discussion 
groups were going forward with stu- 
dent leadership coached in a weekly 
normal training class by Professor 
Thomas, a former Rhodes scholar. 

The Joint Plan of Supervision, rep- 
resenting the State Committees of 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas and 
the International Committee will be 
in effect next year. 

Paul Blanshard spent a day at 
Washington University holding sev- 
eral discussion groups on the British 
Labor Movement, American Organ- 
ized Labor, etc. Much interest was 
shown in these groups. Some thirty 
students and a few faculty members 
joined the League for Industrial De- 
mocracy. Mr. Blanshard spoke before 
a group of professors and business 
and professional men. This group 
will meet fortnightly at lunch to dis- 
cuss social and other questions of in- 
terest. 

The University of Oklahoma Asso- 
ciation has just had the pleasure of 
rendering an important service by 
caring for the hundreds of high school 
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students who were in attendance at 
the annual interscholastic contests. 


Oklahoma A. & M. Association re- 
sponded to an invitation to take over 
the services of one of the local 
churches, on a day when the pastor 
had to be away from the city. A 
student Gospel Team took the morn- 
ing service and the general secretary 
the evening. 

The Oklahoma Blind School Asso- 
ciation continues strong. Every Asso- 
ciation in our Movement can take 
lessons from them in optimism, in 
vitality and vision, and in Christ-cen- 
tered earnestness. 


The South 


Clemson College has fifteen Morn- 
ing Watch groups with an average 
daily attendance of approximately 
200, which is about twenty per cent 
of the corps. One hall has two groups. 
Mid-week Evening Watch, held bi- 
weekly in the Association building, is 
attended by forty to fifty students. 
Student leaders are used. 

Every man in Davidson College 
student body—nearly 600—is now a 
professing Christian and a member of 
some church. 

University of Tennessee has organ- 
ized a students’ Interracial Commis- 
sion between three schools—Maryville 
College, University of Tennessee, and 
Knoxville College (colored. ) 

Tulane Association conducts a five 
minute chapel service twice each 
week. 

A new and vigorous Association has 
been organized at Howard College 
(Ala.) 


Middle Atlantic States 

New York University Association 
conducted a week-end conference for 
engineering students with twenty- 
five speakers and leaders. The at- 
tendance was disappointing, but the 
conference itself was thoroughly help- 
ful. In practically every session the 
effort was made to study the whole 
problem of industry from the stand- 
point of the service it can and ought 
to render to all parties concerned. It 
was interesting to observe how un- 
comfortable each session became for 
the man who seemed to be satisfied 
with the status quo. 

University of Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation reports a week-end deputation 
team of sixty, to Wilmington, Del. 

The Methodist Church, at Ithaca, 
N. Y., received into membership on 
Easter Sunday 110 persons, a large 
proportion of whom were Cornell stu- 
dents. 

Colgate University students, since 
last Christmas, have raised nearly 
$20,000 for a new gymnasium and in 
addition carried on two campaigns for 
the Student Friendship Fund — one 


for clothing and one for cash. Two 
hundred and fifty dollars was sent as 
the result of the last named effort. 
Colgate looks forward to having a 
full-time secretary next year. 


Frank Olmstead, Lawrence French, 
Sterling Harris, William Kroll, Wil- 
liam Kitchen and R. P. Barnes are 
changing their fields of service this 
summer. It would be hard to select 
seven student secretaries from this 
field whom we could less afford to 
lose. Fortunately a goodly number 
of these men plan to remain in Asso- 
ciation service. 

The Maryland State Student Coun- 
cil, in co-operation with the Y. W. 
C. A., held a joint State Officers’ 
Training Conference at Blue Ridge 
College, May 2-4. Naturally some 
compromise in program was _ inevit- 
able, but the zone of common inter- 
ests was far larger than one might 
have imagined. The Student Com- 
mittee handled the entire conference, 
including the attendance, and suc- 
ceeded beyond even their own dreams. 
One dare not prophesy upon too little 
evidence but certainly it looks as if 
this particular state officers’ training 
conference would continue, indefinite- 
ly, to be a joint affair. New York 
and Pennsylvania have had unusually 
successful officers’ training confer- 
ences in May, men only in attendance. 


New England 


At New Hampshire University over 
the week-end April 5-6 was held a 
church week-end conference. Students 
met under the guidance of denomina- 
tional leaders to discuss church rela- 
tionships. All these discussions took 
a common turn expressed in a meet- 
ing of the whole in the direction of 
closer church unity and interdenomi- 
ational fellowship. 

The Brown University Christian 
Association entertained in March the 
Narragansett Bay Fellowship Asso- 
ciation which is composed of eighteen 
Association Secretaries in eighteen 
cities and towns near Providence. 
Among the topics discussed were: 
Students’ Attitude Toward Industry; 
Race Relations; War and Interna- 
tionalism. The students gave the 
Fellowship a glimpse of the student 
religious program. The forty men 
attending voted the program one of 
the most vital the Association has 
ever held. 

Colby has sent out fifty deputa- 
tion teams to churches and schools. 
These have demonstrated “a_ virile 
religion, fighting appeal for character, 
a friendly attitude, and the falseness 
of the idea that college is a bad place 
for a boy to go.” 

Some of the most successful meet- 
ings ever held at M. I. T. met recently 
under the leadership of Dr. F. N. 
Seerley, when he spoke at three meet- 


ings with attendance of 700, 850, and 
1,012 respectively, his subjects being 
“Psychology of Sex”; “Manhood,” 
and “Womanhood.” 

College Choosing Day was recently 
held at Yale for boys of the New 
Haven High Schools. Representatives 
of nearly all men’s colleges in the 
East were present to talk with 700 
prospective students. 


Henry Sloane Coffin conducted at 
Williams a three-day series of meet- 
ings over the week-end, March 28th 
to 30th. 


From the Colored Associations 


More Than Forty Associations sent 
delegates to the recent Southwest 
Conference at Waveland, Mississippi. 
The pledges made to the work of Max 
Yergan in South Africa were doubled. 
One day was given over to interracial 
discussions and another to war. Mr. 
Leonard Cottrell of the Student 
Volunteer Movement led the session 
on war and Mr. B. W. Godfrey, State 
Secretary of Mississippi, gave the 
chief address touching on the inter- 
racial question. 


The Louisiana State Student Coun- 
cil was recently organized with L. J. 
Frazier of Southern University as 
the first president. 

Leland College Association (La.) is 
the newest member to the Brother- 
hood. 


The Intercollegian is fast becoming 
one of the most widely read maga- 
zines on our college campuses. 

The Bible Institute recently held at 
Nashville, Tenn., was well attended. 
Of the twenty colleges sending dele- 
gates four were colored. The leader 
was Dr. Bruce Curry, Jr. 

Two North Carolina Colleges, Kit- 
trell and A. & T. of Greensboro, will 
each use the college truck in bring- 
ing delegates to the Kings Mountain 
conference May 30-June 9. 





A CORRECTION 


4% HE Student body of State College 
of Washington, recently endorsed, 
with a practically unanimous vote, the 
following resolution: “We hereby 
recommend to the Administration the 
unqualified expulsion of any student 
found guilty of possessing or being 
under the influence of intoxicating 
liquor.” In the May Intercollegian 
this action was placed to the credit 
of the University of Washington, in- 
stead of the State College, at Wash- 
ington, at Pullman. A friend, calling 
our attention to this error, writes: 
“The action of the student body men- 
tioned is undoubtedly that of the 
State College of Washington. How- 
ever happy we might be to see a 
similar action in the part of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, we have as 
yet had no hint of such action.” 
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Rochester Theological Seminary 
Rochester, New York 


Clarence A. Barbour, D. D., LL. D., President 


“Rochester” offers a three-year graduate course in Theology, 
A Faculty trained by graduate specialization and pastoral 
experience, 
Modern dormitory and equipment; a Library of over 50,000 
volumes, 
Courses in the University of Rochester, three city blocks distant. 
Rochester is an educational center, a laboratory of civic, social, 
musical and religious methods. 











G. B. EWELL, Registrar. 


Correspondence invited. 
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The Theological School in Harvard University 


Formed by the Affiliation of The Harvard Divinity School and Andover 
Theological Seminary. 

A Non-Denominational School of Theology, including on its Faculty and in 
its Student Membership men of many Christian Churches. 

A three years’ course in preparation for the Christian ministry, leading to 
the degree of S. T. B. (Bachelor of Theology). Opportunities for grad- 
uate work leading to the Master’s and the Doctor’s degrees, 8. T. M. and 
Th. D. 

Opportunities for elective work in other Departments of Harvard Univer- 
sity, in so far as such work is appropriate to a Theological course. 
Courses in affiliated Theological Schools, The Episcopal Theological School 
in Cambridge, The Boston University School of Theology, The Newton 

Theological Institution, open to members of this School. 

A system of Compensated Church Work in the parishes of Greater Boston 
provides means of self-help. The School secures these positions for its 
regular undergraduate members. 

Scholarships awarded on the basis of grades made in the School, or, in the 
case of graduate students, on the basis of testimonials as to academic 
excellence and promise. 

For further information, address, 


DEAN WILLARD L. SPERRY, 
Andover Hall, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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: The March number gave me a thrill. From the I have just seen the new issue of The Intercol- 
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A. Eruarp, State Secretary of Texas. gether, speaking out our best thinking so that our 
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do not think this will be possible without the leader- 
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gram.—W. W. MENDENHALL, State Secretary of ceptably the need.—O. E. PEeNcE, State Secretary 
Indiana. of Illinois. 
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THE SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 


In Washington, D. C. 


Opening June 14, 1923 


A six-week review of fundamental economic principles, 
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The evolution of world economic society, problems of labor and Classes will meet every week day from 5 p. m. to 7 p. m. 
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\ ' g ' strial society a tura District of Columbia bar, formerly law student at George Washing 
ton University Law School, student of economics at the University 
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tudent nd other professional students wh " of economics at Beloit College, professor of economics at the Uni- 
it t taking the numerous undergrad versity of Delaware, extension lecturer in econo! s at Columba 
duate courn economics offered by the universities University and New York University, economist of the War Trade 
Board, Washington, D. C., and assistant to chief statistician of the 
A review of eco : rses in the light of recent historical American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
ical, psychological and political investigations for the man 
fered in the regular ecot irricu There will be thirty lectures of two hours each on thirty vital 
economic problems. Extra lectures by leading American authori- 
ties on their special fields Recommendations to important economic 
] 14. 1923. and close July 25, 192 research work will be made for those who pass the course with high 
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Who's Who in This Number 


As in “The Jesus of History,” we see in the article 
by Dr. Glover the view which a historian holds of 


Jesus. 


William Miller will be remembered as a former 
student secretary in the eastern colleges. He is now 
on furlough for medical treatment from a pioneer 


missionary field in northeastern Persia. 


Professor Curry is giving the year to helping us 
all arouse a greater interest in Bible study. 


Erdman Harris is a student at Union Theological 
Seminary. 


Professor Angus Dun (Episcopal Theological 
School Cambridge, Mass.) will be glad to consider 
iny religious or theological questions that may be 
puzzling INTERCOLLEGIAN - readers. Such  ques- 
tions should be sent to The Editor, Room 504, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York. 


The articles commenting on Herbert Gray’s “What 
I Think of American Education and American Stu- 
dents” are by Professor E. C. Lindeman, the well- 
known sociological teacher and writer; Professor 
John Dewey, Professor of Philosophy, Columbia 
University, Professor Edwin E. Aubrey of Mi- 
ami University and Sherwood Eddy, world trav- 
eler and lecturer to students. 























Who Should Read It 


All Association Officers and Cabinet Members. 








Association Friendship Council Members. 


Advisory Board Members. 


Bible Discussion Group Leaders. 


Selected members of the Faculty. (Personally deliv- 
|ered copies with special articles indicated are advisable 
| with these “selected” groups. 


i Selected alumni and friends and prospective contribu- 
|| tors. 
| 

The Ministers of the college community. 


| Students at large via natural groupings; e. g., fraternity 
houses. 


Students at large via frequented places; e. g., barber 
shops. 


Students at large via Discussion Groups 
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Report successes and problems of other Associations. 
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: A Few Opinions Concerning It 
| In this day when each Student Young Men’s Chris- you very heartily on this achievement.—H. C. | 
' tian Association is called upon to help prepare for RUTGERS, General Secretary, the Student Christian § 
| the nation and fer the Church of Christ a new lead- Movement of The Netherlands. | 
| ership qualified to deal with burning social, inter- | 
racial, and international questions of both nation-wide Pe: j 
and world-wide concern, it is absolutely essential The new INTERCOLLEGIAN is a welcome visitor to , 
| that all the officers and as many as possible of th: American students, professors, and other graduates | 
l more forward-looking committee members of the As- abroad. With commendable frankness it brings the | 
sociation keep in tovch with the best thought and message of discontent with conditions as they are, : 
' experience of other Associations at home and abroad but of vigorous hope and expectation that Christian | 
l which are grappling with these great issues. For students can and will unite with God in transform- | 
this reason, not to mention others, I am more than ing the present desperate world situation. s 
| pleased with the new plans for THE INTERCOLLEGIAN To American students at home, facing the crisis | 
| which have recently been put into operation. I can- and seeking his place of service as teacher, preacher, 
not but believe that they will meet with a most physician, politician, journalist, merchant or indus- 3 
hearty response from the students who are to guide trialist, THe INTERCOLLEGIAN brings inspiration, | 
| the affairs of the Associations in the various colleges guidance, and cong gt nay } 
and universities during the coming year.—JOoHN R. With eagerness I lock forward to the appearance 
| MoTT - of each issue and I assure you cf my whole hearted | 
support in witnessing the sphere of influence of this | 
| Just a few words to congratulate you on the great excellent magazine.—Cnarles 1). Hurrey, of the 
improvement of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. For you, with Committee on Friendly Relations with Foreign Stu- ' 
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| difficult work it seems to me that a good pericdical is of the Student Christian Movement journalism just | 
l one of the chief means to do this and in the past now, namely, to give the actual members of the 
years I was always somewhat amazed at the emaci- Movement a chance to express their thoughts and 
ated appearance of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. It was ideas and to interchange their views on all manner 
therefore a very happy surprise to see it suddenly of subjects —RuTH RouseE, Secretary to Executive 
: grow into a full sized magazine and I congratulate Committee, World’s Student Christian Federation. 
| Application has been filed for transfer of entry from the Post Office at Cooperstown, N. Y., to Seranton, Pa. 
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PROGRAM ON COLLEGE CAMPUS 
PRESENT EFFICIENCY AND IMMEDIATE ADVANC 
PROGRAM BEYOND THE COLLEGE CAMPUS 
Our ADVANCE PROGRAM 
P 


Students and the Church 
Universal 


A report of the recent national conference 
of theological students at Indianapolis. 
Records their decision to organize themselves 
into regional groups, each group assuming 
responsibility “for the adequate presentation 
of the opportunities and claims of the Chris- 
tian ministry to the colleges” within its own 
region, and also to promote closer co-opera- 
tion and fellowship within its area. 
This report includes addresses by 

G. A. STUDDERT-KENNEDY 

ROBERT E. SPEER 

HENRY VAN DUSEN 

DAVID R. PORTER 

Pajzer; 25 cents 


Order from Association Press, New York 
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PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 





Berkeley, California 


Fifty-ninth year opens August 18, 1924 


Prepares Men and Women for 


THE PASTORATE = SOCIAL SERVICE 








RESEARCH FOREIGN SERVICE 








RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 





Practical Instruction Facilities of 
University of California 


Graduate Degrees 


Opportunities for Self Support 


Come to California to Study 


HERMAN F. SWART Z, 


Pres de nt. 





The Intercollegian 
“Student Opinion At Its Best” 


Edited by the following Committee of the Student 
Department: 


KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE, Linfield 
and Yale 

GEORGE IRVING, McGill 

ELMORE McKEER, Yale 

LESLIE BLANCHARD, Leland Stanford 

A. J. EvuiottT, Northwestern 

DAVID OWEN, Denison and Yale 

W. S. HERRINGTON, Southwestern 

EARL H. KELSEY, Cornell 

DAVID R. PorRTER, Bowdoin 
ford (Chairman) 


(l nd Or- 


Issued during the nine months of the academic 
year—October to June, inclusive. 

Published at 809 Linden Street, Scranton, Pa. 

Editorial and General Offices, 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York. 

Business Manager: F. C. Freeman, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


Application has been filed for transfer of entry 
from the Post Office at Cooperstown, N. Y., to Scran- 
ton, Pa. 
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Mitchell Tower and Reynolds Clubhouse, University of Chicago 
Reynolds is the Y. M. C. A. Headquarters 
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Idealism and Pragmatism as Interpre- 
ters of Religion 





PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 








W. Walter Ludwig 


Life Has Leneth As Well As Breadth 
Franet P. Mille r 


Berkeley, California 


Fifty-ninth year opens August 18, 1924 


Four Movements In Consultation Prepares Men and Women for 
Roswell P. Barn 
Helps to Summer Reading 
By NORMAN THOMAS 
J. LOVELL MURRAY 
D. R. PORTER 
FRANCIS P. MILLER 


THE PASTORATE SOCIAL SERVICE 
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Students of the World 
A Student’s Note Book 
Notes From the Field 


Practical Instruction Facilities of 
University of California 


Graduate Degrees 


‘Tue [NTERCOLLEGIAN Opportunities for Self Support 


Issued during the nine month: of the academic 
vear—October to June, inclusive. 


Come to California to Study 





Published at 809 Linden Street, Scranton, Pa. 
Editorial and General Offices, 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York. 


Yearly subscription rate is $1 per year; 75 cents 


HERMAN F. SWARTZ, 


President. 
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THE LITERATURE COMMITTEE OF 


THE COUNCIL OF CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


Announces the First Volumes Published Under Its Imprint 
NOW READY 


Modern Discipleship, by Canon Edward S. Woods 





Corresponding to fifth and revised British edition. The demand for 
Canon Woods’ books at Indianapolis led the Committee to choose this 
as its initial publication. It is a discussion in modern terms of what 
following Jesus is and means. Price, 85 cents 


Tr 


\ New and Revised Edition of 


Men, Women and God, by Herbert Gray 
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: With a special preface prepared by Mr. Gray for the C. C. A. 

: edition. Price, 60 cents. 

: F. S. Woods is tata | eC A. Herbert Gray 

: rhe Committee has also imported a limited number of 

: A Book of Prayers for Students, Published by the Student Christian Movement of Great Britain. 
: This book of prayers was prepared for the use of the members of the British Student Movement, but is for 
H the most part equally suitable for use in our American Associations. It contains services for each day in 
: the week, Litanies and Meditations, an admirably selected list of general prayers, and a rather large 
= selection of prayers on various subjects and for various occasions. In the Appendix are very useful sug 

: gestions in regard to student services and the use of other devotional books. Price, $1.20 
: SEND ORDERS TO NOTE The policy of the Literature Committee of the C. C. A 

> sage . ao ‘rppwree e47 At a . Ras r 1. gis4,, i8 to make available for our two Student Association Move- 
: ASS( ICIATION PRESS, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City mente inexpensive editions of beoks Which are pertinent to ou 
= WOMAN’S PRESS, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City task and purpose 
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Rochester Theological Seminary 
Rochester, New York 


Clarence A. Barbour, D. D., LL. D., President 


“Rochester” offers a three-year graduate course in Theology, 
A Faculty trained by graduate specialization and pastoral 
experience, 
Modern dormitory and equipment; a Library of over 50,000 
volumes, 
Courses in the University of Rochester, three city blocks distant. 
tochester is an educational center, a laboratory of civic, social, 
musical and religious methods. 


G. B. EWELL, Registrar. 


Correspondence invited. 


“LesOUOEREDEDEROGUREDEDOSEDIEOEOOOESOREOHOSORIEOEOESEOEOECEOOOHOESEGHCEOSGEOORESSERESOGSGUSOECEDEGEOADEOOSURESEEDOOOOEGSES HONUEOEGHOEOEDUSEDIGOORSESOSOGOSOGUEEEUOOEOROEOSOROEOEEGHOROROEOEOHOHORORECOEOREOOHOSENGD 
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The Theological School in Harvard University 


Formed by the Affiliation of The Harvard Divinity School and Andover 
Theological Seminary. 

A Non-Denominational School of Theology, including on its Faculty and in 
its Student Membership men of many Christian Churches. 

A three years’ course in preparation for the Christian ministry, leading to 
the degree of S. T. B. (Bachelor of Theology). Opportunities for grad- 
uate work leading to the Master’s and the Doctor’s degrees, S. T. M. and 
Th. D. 

Opportunities for elective work in other Departments of Harvard Univer- 
sity, in so far as such work is appropriate to a Theological course. 
Courses in affiliated Theological Schools, The Episcopal Theological School 
in Cambridge, The Boston University School of Theology, The Newton 

Theological Institution, open to members of this School. 

A system of Compensated Church Work in the parishes of Greater Boston 
provides means of self-help. The School secures these positions for its 
regular undergraduate members. 

Scholarships awarded on the basis of grades made in the School, or, in the 
case of graduate students, on the basis of testimonials as to academic 
excellence and promise. 

For further information, address, 

DEAN WILLARD L. SPERRY, 
Andover Hall, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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INFORMING YOUR PUBLIC 


Institutions or individuals—the problem of public relations hits every one of us. Here is 
a new book (ready May 1) which James Wright Brown, publisher of Editor and Pub- 
lisher, describes as “a scientific treatise by master craftsmen on the subject of constructive 
publicity.” Read the excerpt from his foreword in the column below. 








Fosdick’s TWELVE 
TESTS OF -CHARAC- 
TER continues to find en- 
thusiastic new readers in 
increasing numbers from 
month to month. “In his 


’ 


best vein,” is the general 


verdict. (Cloth, $1.50) 


MEN, WOMEN AND 
GOD, a study of sex ques- 
tions from the Christian 
point of view, by A. Her- 
bert Gray, is one of the 
books recommended to 
students for group discus- 
sion, in a recent issue of 
“Woman’s Press.” Mr. 
Gray is a leader in the 
Student Christian Move- 
ment in England, and his 
many contacts with 
young people have given 
him rare understanding 
of their problems. 
(Paper, 60) 





Informing Your Public 


K. A. WILSON—IRVING SQUIRE 





READY MAY 1 





(From the foreword by James Wright Brown)— 
“Within the covers of this book will be found a 
calm, earnest and purposeful discussion of the 
nature and application of fundamental principles 
which should control the informative efforts of 
public welfare organizations. 


“To be quite frank, it is the only exposition of 
those vital, controlling principles that I have ever 
read with which I find myself in hearty sympathy 
and accord, as measuring up somewhat to ideals 
of Christian character and conduct which I firmly 
believe should characterize the intercourse of any 
great public welfare enterprise with the press 
and the public, its adherents and supporters— 
ideals equally applicable to any legitimate finan- 
cial or commercial undertaking. . . . Painstak- 
ingly and intelligently, the authors have devel- 
oped a technique which they place at the disposal 
of leaders and workers in all branches of service, 
with a wealth of material gathered through ser- 
ious research and many years of personal exper- 
ience in weighing and appraising news values. 
The book is, in short, a scientific treatise by mas- 
ter craftsmen on the subject of constructive pub- 
licity.” 








Cloth, $1.50 
ASSOCIATION PRESS Coa 
Publication Department International Comm. Y. M. C. A. AP 


347 Madison Avenue 


New York 
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